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Knowing how to give up, is essential to knowing 
how to gain. To grasp everything, is to hold noth- 
ing. No man will think, or learn, or do that which 
he ought to do, or learn, or think, until he knows 
how to give up, for the time being, all else, within his 
sphere of effort, and to devote himself to his one 
pursuit alone. 


It is not enough to be sure that we are doing some 
work ; what the work is which we are doing should 
also come into the question. There is too much 
“laborious doing of nothing,” in the world (ty bor- 
row Grotius’s phrase) ; too much earnest and painful 
labor in doing that which amounts to mere trifling 
when it is done. All the diligence in the world will 
not redeem an unworthy work from its unworthiness, 
and the more diligence that is spent upon it, is sim- 
ply the more labor thrown away. A good question 
for busy workers is the simple query: Is my work 
worth the labor which it costs, or am I laboriously 
doing nothing ? 


Wise resting is often the best preparation for wise 
working. There are times when a nap of fifteen 
minutes would give a preacher or a teacher better 
preparation for efficient service in his line of working, 
than would an hour of tired studying. And many a 
mother who sits up late at night, in order to finish 
her day’s work, would have less work behind-hand if 
she went to bed earlier and waked up fresher. Dr. 


Bushnell once said, in counselling a young pastor as 





to his studies: “In your studying, work when you 
work, and rest when you rest. Take hold sharp, and 
let go sharp.” There is wisdom in this counsel. It 
has, in fact, passed into an adage, that “ men who are 
fastest asleep when they are asleep, are widest a ‘ake 
when they are awake.” “Dead and alive” people are 
practically worth nothing either as dead or as alive. 


A quaint old city missionary, speaking in charita- 
bleness of a starveling Christian in a flock he tended, 
said : “ Well, I think he’s got enough religion to save 
himself; but he hasn’t a bit to spare.” And that 
phrasing was an unconscious parallel with Jeremy 
Taylor’s statement: “ A man of an ordinary piety is 
like Gideon’s fleece, wet in its own locks, but it could 
not water a poor man’s garden.” A Christian of that 
sort bears about the same relation to a man of God 
who is “ complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work,” that a penniless tramp bears to a well-to- 
do citizen in the community at large. Even if a Chris- 
tian tramp has barely enough of the Bread of life to 
keep himself from starving, he will do better by sharing 
that scanty portion with others than by consuming it all 
himself. It was when the widow of Zarephath had 
only enough for one more meal, which she purposed 
to eat and then die, that the call came to her to give 
—not of her abundance, but out of her poverty, to 
another. Had she sought only to live, she would have 
died ; but deciding to give, she was enabled to live 
through all the famine season. Go thou and do 


250 | likewise. 


Power always accompanies any work which comes 
out of the worker’s being. Just as there is no life, 
however humble, which has not in it, if simply and 
truthfully told, the elements of a romance or of a 
tragedy, more real and more pathetic than any 
which have been feigned by the poet; so no man 
can give of himself to others without exerting 
upon them a new and distinct power for either 
good or evil. Work which comes out of one’s being 
thus distinguishes itself from work which is a 
machine-product ; eloquent words, without soul in 
them, die .on the air; plain words which come from 
the life, appeal to life, and their influence lives for- 
ever. Noman,therefore, has a right to say that he can 
have no influence for good upon others, because he can- 
not do this or that thing with grace or with efficiency, 
as men count grace and efficiency. If he who is 
without all help of these puts of his own life into his 
work, he will find that it possesses a power over others 
which no mere equipment of external helps, and no 
mere facility of machine-work of hand or brain, could 
successfully attempt to supply. Life reaches life as 
nothing else can ; soul reaches soul, when eloquence 
and learning and authority, without soul, utterly fail 
in their self-appointed mission. 


Sympathy has never a harder task than when it 
finds itself in presence of suffering which it is power- 
less to alleviate ; and it never is of greater value or 
greater helpfulness than just there and then. It is 
comparatively a light task to bend in sympathy over 
the suffering, when one’s every touch takes away 
some of the pain, and the hopeful eyes of the patient 
follow with gratitude every motion of him that min- 
isters. But when the wound is beyond human skill, 
and all that one can do, is to stand by in silent or 





in softly spoken sympathy, and see a loved one racked 
with pain which none can remove, then comes the 
truest test of the worth of sympathy. The kindly 
offices of sympathy are then most precious, precisely 
because they cost so largely, and can effect so little. 
But there are deeper needs in the human soul than 
the alleviations of either bodily pain or mental 
anguish ; and it is these needs which are met by the 
presence of that sympathy which is so powerless for 
things merely material. Though the pain may be 
no whit the less, a new strength comes to the sufferer 
when he knows that a fellow-heart is suffering with 
him, and is sending up aspirations, though seemingly 
in vain, for his quick deliverance. The wounded 
beast may have no other need than to crawl away 
into some dark spot and moan its life out in loneliness ; 
but from cradle to grave no man lives to himself 
alone, and none has a right to refuse, when need 
comes, to fulfill the kindly duty of comforting his 
brother. Alleviate bodily and mental pain when 
you can; but when the call of duty comes for your 
sympathy in a case where you can do neither, know 
that your ready answer to that call will do more for 
the sufferer than the outward eye will see; for by 
your presence you will share the burden which you 
cannot lift, and your strength will strengthen the 
weakness which you cannot remove. In this way one 
can help to bear what must still remain another’s 
burden, and so he may fulfill the law of Christ. 





RESERVE IN THE DIVINE METHOD. 


God never gives all he hasto give. The time never 
comes when he has nothing left to bestow. We never 
reach the best in divine blessings. There is always 
something better yet tocome. Every door that opens 
into a tredsury of love shows another door into another 
treasury beyond. The unrevealed is ever better than 
the revealed. We need not fear that we shall ever 
come to the end of God’s goodness, or to any experi- 
ence for which he will have no blessing ready. 

Yet the divine goodness is not emptied out in heaps 
at our feet when we first start in faith’s pathway. 
Rather, it is kept in reserve for us until we need it. 
The Scriptures speak of God’s great goodness as laid 
up for them that fear him. This isthe divine method 
both in providence and in,grace. 

God laid up goodness in the creation and prepara- 
tion of the earth.’ Ages before man was made, God 
was fitting up this globe to be his home, storing in 
mountain, hill, and plain, in water, air, and soil, and 
in all nature’s treasuries, supplies for human need. 
We think, for example, of the vast beds of coal laid 
up among earth’s strata ages and ages since, in order 
that our homes might be warmed and brightened in 
these later centuries; of the iron, silver, gold, and 
other ores secreted in the veins of the rocks; of the 
medicinal and healing virtues stored in leaf, root, fruit, 
bark, and mineral, and of all the latent forces and 
properties lodged in nature to be called out from time 
to time to minister to human wants. No sane and 
sensible man will say that all this was accidental ; it 
was divine forethought that laid up all this goodness 
for the welfare of God's children. 

The same is true of spiritual provision. In the 
covenant of his love, in the infinite ages of the past, 
God laid up goodness for his children. The plan of 
redemption was stored up for lost sinners before the 
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foundation of the world. Then Christ, in his incarna- 
tion, obedience, sufferings, and death, laid up fresh 
stores of goodness for the world. There is not a hope 
or a joy of our Christian faith that does not come to 
us out of the treasures stored away by our Redeemer 
during the years of his humiliation and the hours of 
his agony. 

But all this goodness was laid up. The treasures 
were not all opened at the beginning. This is true, 
both in nature and in grace. So far as ‘we know, 
there has been nothing new created since the begin- 
ning, but there has been a continual succession of 
developments of hidden treasures and powers, to meet 
the new needs of the multiplying and advancing race. 
Thus when fuel began to grow scarce the vast coal- 
beds were discovered. They were not created then 
for the emergency; ages before they had been “ laid 
up,” but the storehouse was only opened to meet the 
world’s want. So when material for light was in 
danger of exhaustion, the reservoirs of oil, long hidden 
in reserve, were opened. And just now men are dis- 
covering the powers of electricity, not a new creation, 
but an energy which has flowed silent and unper- 
ceived through all space from the beginning, only to 
become available in these later days. Human need 
is the key that unlocks the storehouses of God’s pro- 
vision for the children of men. 


In spiritual things the method is the same. Take 
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amid the desolation of sorrow. Thus the divine treas- 
uries are placed.in the very needs themselves, and we 
cannot get the help or the comfort until we stand 
within the circle of the need. 

Many a mother, when she reads how some other 
Christian mother bore herself, with sweet resignation, 
when her child died, says, “I could not give up my 
child in that way ; I have not grace enough to do it.” 
But why should she have such grace now? It will 
be time enough when she needs it. That supply can 
be gotten at only when she is in the midst of the 
experience. While the child lives, the mother’s duty 
is not sorrow, not submission, but a work of training 
her child for this life, and for the life beyond; and for 
this duty the mother will receive grace if she seeks 
it in faith. Then if death comes to her child, she 
will find added grace to meet the bereavement -and 
sweetly to submit to God’s disclosed will. 

Many people dread death, and fear that they can 
never meet it with triumph. But again, as it has been 
often said, God does not give dying grace to live by. 
He gives grace for living when living is one’s duty ; 
grace for honesty, grace for fidelity, grace for heroism 
in life’s battle; then when death comes, God will 
give dying grace. The storehouse in which that sup- 
ply is laid up, is found only in the valley of shadows, 
and we cannot get the prepared goodness until we 
come to the experience to which it is. pre-eminently 


the Bible for illustration. It is a great treasury of| suited. 


reserved blessing. There has not been a chapter, a 
line, or a word added to it, since the pen of inspira- 
tion wrote the final Amen ; yet every new generation 
finds new things in the Holy Book. The history is 
the same also in all individual experience. As chil- 
dren, we study the Bible and count its words, but 
many of these words have no meaning for us. The 
light, the comfort, or the help is there, but we do not 
see it. The truth is, we cannot see it until we have 
larger experience, and a fuller sense of needs. Every 
earnest Christian who has lived many years, knows 
how texts with which he had been familiar from 
childhood, but in which he had never before seen any 
special preciousness, all at once, in some new experi- 
ence of need or trial, flash out, like newly lighted 
lamps, and pour bright light upon his path. The 
light was not new; it had shone there all the while, 
but he could not see it until now, because other lights 
were shining about him, obscuring this one. 

The meaning of many Scripture texts has to be 
learned in a similar way. The goodness was “ laid 


up” for us ages since, in the precious words of | through all God’s economy. 


inspiration, but the treasure was never disclosed to us 
until now. 

God's storehouses of spiritual truth never are 
opened to us until we really need their blessing. They 
are placed, so to speak, along our life-path, the right 
supply atthe right point. By the plan of God, in every 
desert there are oases: At the foot of each sharp, 
steep hill there are alpenstocks for climbing. In 
every dark gorge there are lighted lamps. At every 
stream there is a bridge. But we find none of these 
till we come to the place where we need them. And 
why should we? Will it not be soon enough to see 
the bridge when we stand by the stream? Will it 
not be soon enough, when it grows dark, for the lamps 
to shine out? Will it not be soon enough, when the 


_larder is empty, for God to send bread? 


The storehouse in which God's goodness is laid up 
is found always at the point of need. Take a promise 
or two for illustration: “In the time of trouble he 
shal] hide me in his pavilion.” It is very clear that we 
cannot get this promise when we are in joy and safety, 
but only when we are in peril. “ When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee.” This good- 
ness is laid up in the midst of the wild waves, and 
cannot be found in any sunny field. “I will be a 
jhusband to the widow, and a father to the fatherless.” 


‘This promise can never come to the tender wife when 

e leans on the strong arm of her husband; nor to 
the happy children when they cluster about the living, 
loving father’s knee. It can be found only by the 
dark caflin or by the ‘grave of love; it lies hidden 


The best of God’s goodness is “ laid up” in heaven. 
Hence, to a Christian, death is always a glorious gain. 
Milton represents our first parent as trembling when he 
thought of the sun setting the first day of his life, 
and of night’s coming. It seemed to him that only 
calamity could result to this fair world. But to his 
amazement, when the sun went down, thousands of 
brilliant stars flashed out, and lo! creation infinitely 
widened in his view. The night revealed far more 
than it hid. Instead of fly, flower, and leaf, which 
the sun’s beams showed, the darkness unveiled all the 
glorious orbs of the sky. So, similarly, we shun and 
dread death. It seems to be only darkness, and to 
hide the lovely things on which our eyes have looked. 
But in reality it will reveal far more than it hides. 
If it shuts our eyes to the little perishing things of 
earth, it will unveil to us the splendors of eternity. 
+ The best things are laid up in heaven, and can only 
be gotten when we pass through death’s gate into the 
Father’s house. 

Thus this principle of reserved goodness runs 
Blessings are “ Jaid 
up” and are gotten as we need them. Every expe- 
rience brings ts to its own store. Sorrow comes, and, 
veiled in the sorrow, the angel of comfort comes too. 
It grows dark, and then the lamps of promise shine 
out. Losses are met, and there isa divine secret that 
changes loss into gain. <A bitter cup is given, and 
it proves to be medicine for our soul. Death comes, 
and seems the end of all, but lo! it is only the 
beginning of all, for it leads us away from empty 
shadows to eternal realities. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. > 


Asa rule, we prefer to give our own opinion of books 
which are likely to prove helpful in any designated line 
of study, rather than to find a place in our crowded 
columns for the personal opinions of one correspondent 
and another. Yet, occasionally, we are glad to make use 
of the suggestion of an intelligent reader in such a line 
of study. Thus, for example, we give the opinion of a 
Boston correspondent, who writes of helps to wise read- 
ing: 

You have often replied in your columns to inquiries for helps 
in choosing and reading books. I have the Boston Public 
Library at my elbow, and I have examined numberless helps, 
from E, E. Hale’s How to Do It, and C. F. Richardson’s Choice 
of Books, up to Noah Porter’s Books and Reading, and its like; 
but the best of all for the average reader is one that I have 
never known you to mention. It is, What Shall I Read? A 
Confidential Chat on Books, published by Nelson and Phillips, 
New York, at the price of sixty-five cents. The author is not 
named, but it is edited by the Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent. Most 
of the “helps” in this line are too ponderous for any but the 
professional student, and Richardson, while good, I think too 








general and abstract, and not sufficiently specific in his advice 
for those who most need direction and help. 


There is a certain degree of compensation for our occa- 
sional slips of the pen in editorial writing, in the inci- 
dental evidence it furnishes of the keen-eyed watchful- 
ness of our readers. Yet we wouldn’t be understood as 
claiming that we deliberately make mistakes in our 
writing in order to have them pointed out by our readers. 
On the contrary, it is more commonly because of our 
lack of deliberation that such mistakes occur. Notice 
the way in which one of our latest critics takes us to 
task for an error: 

I read to-day in your issue of March 29, page 197, second 
column: “‘ Order is heaven’s first law,’ Milton says.” Isn’t it 
a rather odd mistake for such an accomplished writer to make? 
and ought not your proof-reader to have corrected it? 

To begin with, the Editor will not lay any blame on 
the “proof-reader” for that mistake. It was the Editor 
himself who made the blunder. It*may be an “odd” 
blunder for him to make, but it is certainly not unique 
as a blunder on his part. He has made quite as marked 
blunders before, and he is likely to make more of them 
in time tocome. Milton did express that idea concern- 
ing “order,” long before Pope phrased it in its prover- 
bial form. Milton (in “ Paradise Lost,” Book IIL, lines 
708-713) describing thé work of creation, tells of the 
Divine fiat which first called the world’s chaos into an 
heap, and then, as the start in the heaven-directed pro- 
gress, “light shone, and order from disorder sprung.” 
But that didn’t justify our putting Pope’s words into 
Milton’s mouth. Now that we are on the question of 
odd mistakes, however, it does seem to us a little odd 
that when we gave Jupiter “seven moons” in an edi- 
torial note, a few weeks ago, not one of all our readers 
seemed to take any notice of the extra and superfluous 
moonshine in that paragraph. But perhaps our astro- 
nomical readers are not so watchful as our poetical ones. 


One great gain to the cause of Christ through the 
International series of Bible lessons has been the intel- 
ligent and systematic study of the entire Bible, including 
the Old Testament as well as the New. By this means 
the present scholars of our Sunday-schools generally 
have a far better understanding of Christ and his salva- 
tion as revealed in the Scriptures, than had any genera- 
tion of scholars before them; a far better understanding 
of that great theme than would be possible through a 
study of the New Testament alone. Yet there are still 
found those who would limit the lessons in the Sunday- 
school to the New Testament, or who would give a prin- 
cipal share of all the time to the study of the Gospel 
narratives. It is seemingly in this line of thought, that 


a Canadian Sunday-school worker writes as follows: 


I have just glanced at the topics of the International Lessons 
for 1885, and an unfavorable impression js left on my mind. I 
would not write that they are Christless lessons, for there are 
two [exceptions],—in the second and fourth quarters. “ Christ 
and him crucified,” is the Alpha and Omega of our teaching in 
the Sunday-school, Christ the Saviour, the Life, the Light, 
““God manifest in the flesh,”” we must present to our scholars; 
for we believe that just as he is lifted up, so will souls be saved. 
But he is not so presénted directly in the lessons of 1885. And 
then to think of a whole year and the God-man not lifted up, 
save twice! During that period the minds of many thousands 
of the scholars will be then in their most plastic’state, and then 
they will pass out,-at the beginning of 1886, to return no more 
to theSunday-school. An unpleasant “look ahead.” Is there 
no remedy? I have taught in the Sunday-school thirty- 
five years, hence you will understand my interest. 

Yet the first six months of the lessons for 1885 are 
“ Studies in the Acts and the Epistles.” And those are 
mainly to be reckoned as “ Christless lessons,” by one 
who has been thirty-five years a teacher in the Sunday- 
school! And in the second half of the year there are 
such Old Testament lessons as the story of Elijah and 
the prophets of Baal; Elijah at Horeb; Elisha raising 
to life the Shunammite woman’s son ; Naaman the leper 
hesitating to accept God’s simple method of cleansing; 
the preaching of Jonah; the prayer of Hezekiah; and 
the Messianic prophecies of Isaiah. No opportunity of 
finding Christ in these lessons! Only think of it! “Is 
there no remedy?” Indeed there is, and a very simple 
remedy. Let the teacher be filled with the Holy Ghost, 
like Peter and Stephen and Paul and Apollos, when 
they sought and found the Christ in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and proclaimed him accordingly unto their 
hearers. Very many teachers who have now been at 
their work from five to forty years are finding the 
Christ in, and teaching him out of, such Old Testament 
lessons as these which are selected for 1885. And no 
teacher could ever hope to be as effective in showing the 
Christ out of the New Testament only, as out of the 
New Testament and the Old, 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 
BY ALEX. R, THOMPSON, D.D, 


Thy will be done! mean we Fis will, 
Whose awful power could by a word 
With light the void primeval fill? 
Whose voice things uncreated heard, 
Awd hearing, into being sprang 
Out of the chaos wild and dim, 
Till o’er his work all perfect rang 
The jubilant angelic hymn? 


Who can his potent will resist, 

Or even ask, ‘* What doest thou?” 
Who can compel him to desist 

From plan of his, or show him how 
To do his work! Is any higher? 

Will any dare to claim his seat, 
Whose voice divides the flames of fire, 

The hurricane beneath his feet? 


Thy will be done! Or do we mean 
His will, who silent because strong, 
Amid all things, seen or unseen, 
Through centuries and ages long, 
Carries his purpose calmly through, 
Summer and winter, night and day, 
A sparrow or a realm unto, 
And in his own self-chosen way. 


Then, with a paralyzing chill, 
Returns on us the stern demand; 
Could any e’er defeat his will, 
Or safely mock at his command? 
Bis will, who sees and makes the end, 
To whom the ages are as hours, 
Whose strength omnipotent can bend 
Or break, at will, all feebler powers, 


Nay, but the blessed prayer we pray 
As taught it Christ the Incarnate Son, 
And from our hearts all trustful, say: 
Our Father, may thy will be done! 
Father! the word its all doth mean; 
Our Father! none are fatherless ; 
True Father has he ever been, 
True to provide, defend and bless. 


And when knew men that they might say 
“Our Father,” when to God they came, 
Till Jesus taught them how to pray, 
And put upon their lips his name! 
Not “‘ Maker,” “ Ruler,” do we cry, 
Not Holy, Awful, Mighty One, 
But “ Father,” loving, tender, nigh, 
“ Our Father,” may thy will be done! 





HAVE YOU A DEFINITE PLAN? 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


A considerable portion of the first half of my own life 
was passed in a place where the work of building ships 
was daily going on before my eyes on a quite extensive 
scale. I was always interested in it. I watched from 
time to time the laying of the keel, and the beginning 
of the work of building a new vessel. It was a great 
task undertaken; involving the selection of many mate- 
rials, the labor of many hands, and the application of 
much knowledge and skill. I liked to notice the steadi- 
ness of purpose with which the men wrought on through 
successive months, till what they had undertaken was 
completed. At last, as I walked past the shipyard, I 
saw the noble hull all ready to be launched into its 
proper element. 

A few days later, perhaps, I saw the completed ship 
floating on the calm, broad river, with masts, spars, and 
rigging all fittingly adjusted. From deck to topmast 
everything was in its place. On the deck itself, pilot- 
house and wheel, binacle and compass, strong cables 
and ponderous anchors, were all ready to be used. I 
could not but feel a lively sympathy with the pride and 
satisfaction which the builders manifested in this 
splendid result of their long and patient toil. I almost 
believed that the gallant ship herself felt a living joy in 
the consciousness of her strength and beauty, and 
already exulted in the prospect of mighty wrestlings 
with storm and tempest, and anticipated the pleasure 
of gliding before prosperous breezes, over sunny seas. 
I entered into the imagination of it all. 

The masters of these ships were, generally, cool, intel- 
ligent, sensible men. I knew many of them personally, 
and often talked with them of their vessels, and of the 
voyages on which they were about to start, and shared 
the enthusiasm which they exhibited. Each one per- 
fectly understood that his ship had been built for a defi- 
nite purpose, and that he was personally charged with 
the responsibility of seeing that purpose accomplished. 
That hia fe pansibility was felt to be a very weighty 
One, Was manifest frum the grave demeanor and thought 








ful countenance which ordinarily gave a certain notice- 
able dignity to the man. 

Imagine now, in the case of the ship above described, 
the following interview between her captain and myself 
on the morning of the day on which she was to sail. I 
go on board to say “ good-by,” and to wish him a pros- 
perous voyage. All last things are done, The sails are 
shaken loose, ready to be hoisted to the wind; and the 
ship is held by a single hawser to the wharf, waiting a 
little for the moment when the tide would serve. 

With the usual civilities, I say, in the way of congratu- 
lation, ‘‘ Well, captain, I take for granted you are quite 
pleased with your ship? 

“ Yes, | think she is a fine vessel. To be sure, I shall 
be able to judge better of her qualities after she has been 
tried; but she is of good model, and no pains has been 
spared in her outfit.” 

“ And you have likewise a good crew?” 

“ Yes, I believe she is very well manned.” 

“Then you won’t mind rough weather much?” 

“Oh, no! she ought to stand anything except ledges 
and lee shores.” 

“Tam glad you have such reason to be satisfied, and 
half wish I were going with you. But this reminds me 
that I have not asked for what port you are bound, and 
what is the special object of your voyage? You go out, 
I see, in ballast. Will you go to New Orleans, and take 
a freight of cotton to Liverpool? Or will you go to 
South America, or, perhaps, up the Mediterranean?” 

“Well, I cannot say exactly. When we get to sea, I 
shall decide about that. I like to be free to act accord- 
ing to circumstances, I have no particular plan. We 
may go to Florida, or Jamaica, and take a cargo of 
fruit to New York; or we may, perhaps, go, by way of 
the canal and the Red Sea, to India, or even to China 
or Japan. I cannot certainly decide beforehand. We 
will see what may appear best after we are fairly out 
of port.” 

Iam amazed to hear this statement; and wonder if 
the man has suddenly lost his senses. But there is no 
time for further words. The tide suits, and the men are 
just about to cast off the hawser, and so I hastily say 
“ good-by,” and step ashore. 

A ship designed and fitted for certain purposes of 
commerce, and now flinging her canvas to the breeze 
and standing out to sea, and her commander undecided 
as to her destination, and without any definite plan 
about the voyage! The supposition is absurd, unless 
insanity or idiocy rules the hour. So all men of com- 
mon sense would at once cry out. 


But now, my reader, who may be just on the threshold 
of manhood or womanhood, allow me a few friendly 
words with you. A noble ship is indeed a noble thing. 
But a living man or woman, endowed with reason, affec- 
tions, and will; made capable of knowledge, of indefinite 
progress in virtue or vice, of happiness or misery, of 
glorious action and attainments, or shameful debasement 
and ruin, is certainly something far nobler than a ship. 
You to whom I now address myself are such a person. 
By the endowments given you of God, and by the 
development and discipline of education which you have 
received from your childhood upwards, you have been 
fitted to launch forth one wide and restless sea of human 
life and experience. You are destined, and cannot help 
it, to encounter the manifold perils of moral elements 
more terrible than the elements of nature; to wrestle 
with storms and tempests and adverse currents, of which 
those of the sea are only a fitting type, and by which 
you well know that countless numbers are continually 
suffering wreck. It is yours in surmounting all difficul- 
ties and surviving all dangers by a true heroism, to 
accomplish the great end or purpose of your existence; 
or else to make your life-voyage one of disastrous failure 
and melancholy ruin, All who love you and understand 
how much you have at stake, are watching with deep 
interest every circumstance connected with the critical 
time of casting off the ties that hitherto have held you to 
home and parental care, and the spreading of your sails 
for the open and adventurous sea. 

Let me ask you then, my young friend, this simple 
question: Have you thoughtfully and definitely deter- 
mined your destination,—the port you mean to reach, if 
possible,—together with the entire plan and object of your 
voyage? Have you faithfully studied on your chart the 
courses and distances over which of necessity you must 
pass? Or are you, without settled plan or purpose, leav- 
ing everything to the chances which future days may 
bring? Preposterous as the case appears, of a captain 
taking his ship to sea without any fixed purpose as to 


whither ar for what he went, is it not painfully certain | 
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position? Are there not many who are about to go forth 
to meet the conflicting forces and the trying exigencies 
of life without any definite plan of living, any resolutely 
fixed determination as to what they mean, if possible, to 
be and do? What folly can be greater than this! 

Dear reader, are you conscious that it is yours? Are 
you hesitating to commit yourself, heartily and finally, 
to the principles and the guidance of divine wisdom and 
love, in the ordering of your life for these earthly and 
for the eternal years? Let me pray you to stop—just 
where you now are—and decide this momentous ques- 
tion, Leave nothing to be decided under the impulses 
of the moment of imminent peril or distress, or in the 
agitation of conflicting passions, Let me hope that now, 
on laying down this paper in which | have ventured to 
speak to you personally, you will knee! at the feet of 
Jesus, the loving Lord and Saviour, and make the fol- 
lowing words the language of your inmost soul; 

“ Thou bidd’st me come! O gracious word! 
It falls like music on my ear; 
And hope awakes within me, Lord, 
At the sweet voice | love to hear, 


“Take me, O Saviour! call me thine; 

Uphold and lead me by thy hand; 

Henceforth thy blessed will be mine, 
Till saved before thy throne I stand,” 





PRAYERS AND PRAYING IN THE EAST. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Many of the Bible references to prayer would have 
little meaning, if they wer@not made clear in the light 
of prayers and praying in the unchangeable East. 
“They love to stand andepray in the synagogues and in 
the corners of streets, that they may be seen of men.” 
That is not our way of praying, but it is the Oriental’s 
way. 

It was my first evening in the East, a few hours after 
landing at Alexandria, that, as I stood in the great 
square, or the Place Muhammad ’Alee, I saw for the first 
time an Oriental at prayer. It was an Arab fruit-seller, 
at his little portable stand in the open square. The 
muazzin’s call had sounded out, from the minaret of a 
neighboring mosk, to sunset prayer (the first prayer of 
the day in the East; for the evening and the morning, 
not the morning and the evening, are still the Oriental 
day), and the Arab, in the lack of his prayer-mat (for a 
Muhammadan is reluctant to touch the unclean ground 
in his prayer-prostrations), had mounted one of the little 
benches that skirt the square, and begun his conventional 
Muhammadan prayer. The busy throng surged past him 
without interrupting his prescribed posturing, or divert- 
ing his attention. Meanwhile, an Arab boy, who had 
come up for a trade, stood by in waiting, until the prayer 
was finished and the dealer was ready for another bar- 
gain. This novel sight soon became a familar one. At 
the corners ‘of the streets and in the mosks, in all the 
Eastern cities which I visited, men stood and prayed, 
and evidently loved to stand and pray, iu proof to their 
feilows of their prayerfulness, 

Again it was after our first night on the desert, at the 
Wells of Moses, on the eastern shore of the Red Sea, 
near the probable crossing-place of the children of 
Israel, that | was wakened in the early morning by a 
sound of prayer that was evidently intended to be heard 
of men—whether God should hear it or not. It was a 
prolonged and energetic intoning, with an occasional 
rise of the voice that would make sure of starting the 
soundest sleeper. It had its effect. 1 was up and astir, 
When the prayer had ended, my faithful dragoman 
appeared at my tent door. “ Good morning, my Master,” 
he said; “I hope you are well this morning.” And when 
he was satisfied on that point, he added. “ Did you hear 
me pray this morning, my Master?” “ Indeed I did,” 
was my reply. And then he told me of his zeal and 
earnestness in prayer, and of the scope and reach of his 
prayers; determined Wat if he could not be seen of men 
in his sunrise prayers, he would be heard of men, in his 
prayers, and concerning them. 

When, some weeks after, westood on the borders of 
the Holy Land, at the wells of Beersheba,—at the old 
home of Abraham, and Isage, and Jacob, and Esau,— 
while a motley throng of Arabs and Nubians, with their 
sheep and camels, were drawing water from the ancient 
wells, and we were exchanging greetings with a surly 
’Azazimeh shaykh, the blazing sun reached its mid-day 
height above us. As the old shaykh observed this, he 
ostentatiously prepared himself. for prayer. Spreading 
his cloak on the glaring desert chalk-bed, he turned his 
face Mekkeh-ward, and gave himself to his devotions 
with an absorbed jntensity that was utterly oblivious of 
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stood’ and prayed. And when he had finished.his prayer, 
there was a look of complacency on his face, because he 
had been seen of men to pray; for he knew as well as 
we that it is nota common thing for a Bedawy to bea 
praying man. He was complimented on his prayerful- 
ness by our dragoman; and he graciously received the 
meed of praise as his fitting due. 

“And in praying use not vain repetitions, as the 
Gentiles do; for they think that they shall be heard for 
their much speaking.” The first illustration of that text 
was given me in Cairo, at a gathering of the “ howling,” 
or “shouting,” darweeshes (often spelled “dervishes’’), 
in the performance of their “zikrs,” or invocations of 
the name of God. It was on a Friday—the Muham- 
madan Sabbath. It was in a room of the Mosk Akbar, 
devoted to such services as this; somewhat like # small 
skating-rink. These darweeshes are a class of men 
devoting themselves to religious ceremonials, like the 
Pharisees of old, or the friars of modern Romanism, 

Standing, or crouching, (or both by turns,) in a circle, 
facing inward, the darweeshes began their worship by 
simply repeating the Muhammadan name of God, 
“Allah!” “Allah!” “Allah!” This they did, not 
merely once, nor twice, nor ascore of times, but hundreds 
of times in rapid succession, The word itself was jerked 
out convulsively from the very lowest depths of the 
lungs, with a terminal emphasis and prolonging of its 
peculiar hollow sound ; at the same time that the whole 
body was swayed toand fro as if in the effort to put 
added force into the sepulchral ejaculations, Again, 
the phrase spoken was varied by “ Al/ah akbar ;” “ God 
is great;” and “ L4 ilé illa Allah,” “There is no god 
but God.” The swaying of the bodies increased in inten- 
sity, and the rapidity of the, utterances kept pace with 
this, until the long hair of some of the worshipers alter- 
nately touched the ground behind their backs, and 
before their feet, in almost lightning-like swiftness, and 
it seemed as if the very heads of the darweeshes were 
flying from their shoulders. These invocations and 
bodily movements were continued until ecstatic exhaus- 
tion was altuined to, and a final cry of “ Hoo’”—or 
He, The Person, The God—terminated the worshiper’s 
devotions. 

While this was the course of the more vigorous and 
able-bodied men in the circle, the older and more feeble 
ones would gently move their bodies back and forth, in 
time with the wilder worship, and give fainter expres- 
sion to the one monotonous cry to God. When the 
scene came to be that of a circle of maniacs in the 
height of their delirium, an Egyptian who stood near 
me in the larger circle of curious or of devout spectators, 
exclaimed in admiration, “ They are very religious men.” 
“They are very good men.” But I recalled, with a new 
understanding of its meaning, that record of the four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal on the summit of 
Mount Carmel, who called on the name of Baal from 
morning until noon, saying, “O Baal, hear us! O Baal, 
hear us! O Baal, hearus!” And I appreciated afresh 
the suggestion of our Lord, that in multiplying their 
vain repetitions such worshipers “think that they shal! 
be‘heard for their much speaking.” 


That simple and comprehensive prayer which we call 
The Lord’s Prayer, and which is the accepted model of 
all Christian prayers, was given by Jesus to his disci- 
ples on this wise: “And it came to pass, as he was 
praying in a certain place, that when he ceased, one of 
his disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to pray, even 
as John also taught his disciples; ” and Jesus then 
gave them his matchless pattern of prayer, as it has 
come down to us in the Gospels, John’s directions for 
prayer are not preserved to us; but from all that we 
know of ancient methods of prayer in the East, we have 
reason to suppose that the Jewish disciples of both John 
and Jesus were accustomed to give large prominence to 
ritual observances in prayer; and that their request, 
“Teach us to pray,” included the idea of a prescribed 
form in prayer, and of essenfal accompaniments of 
prayer; however their Master may have met and 
answered their request. 

On the Egyptian monuments, and in the Egyptian 
papyri, are forms of prayer which were evidently in 
universal acceptance ; andthe Funereal Ritual, or Book 
of the Dead, of the Egyptians, was most explicit in pre- 
scribing forms of prayer and methods of using those 
forms. Portions of this ritual went back to a period 
long before the days of Abraham. The old-time rab- 
binical directions for prayer included prescriptions in 
details of dress and posture and time and place, as well 
as of tone and manner and phrasing; basing each 
injunction on some supposed command of Scripture. 
Thus, for example, the direction to sway the body to 
and fro, while calling on the Lord, is said to be in 








accordance with Psalm 35: 10: 
say, Lord.” And again the requirement of the abdomi- 
nal responses (like the darweeshes’ “ Al-/4h/”’) is found 
in Psalm 130: 1: “Out of the depths have I cried unto 
thee, O Lord.” 

In the estimation of a pious Muhammadan, a prayer 
is no prayer unless all the essential requirements of the 
prayer ritual are complied with; and to teach a disci- 
ple how to pray, is no insignificant part of Muhammadan 
religious instruction. It was in the superb Mosk Sultan 
HassAn, in Cairo, that I first saw a Muhammadan care- 
fully preparing himself for prayer, and praying accept- 
ably—as he looked at the standard of acceptable prayer. 

We who were visiting the mosk together, had put off 
our shoes from our feet at the entrance of the inner 
court, in order that we might not defile the holy ground 
within that sacred enclosure. Then, our Alexandrian 
dragoman asked that he be permitted to pray, while we 
moved about the mosk at our pleasure. Approaching 
the larger fountain in the centre of the court, he pro- 
ceeded to cleanse himself ceremonially, to “ sanctify” 
himself for prayer, by the “ wudoo,” or prescribed ablu- 
tions, With special ejaculations at every stage of prog- 
ress, he washed his hands three times, “in the name 
of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful.” Three times 
he rinsed his mouth from the fountain; three times he 
similarly cleansed his nostrils, his ears, his face, his head, 
and his neck; then his right hand and arm, and again 
his left; and his right foot and his left. Aftera few 
more prescribed ascriptions and petitions to God, he was 
ready to turn toward Mekkeh, and begin his formal 
prayer. That prayer itself involved the closest adhe- 
rence to ritual observances in posture and phrasing. 
The feet must be properly placed, to begin with. Next, 
the open hands must be raised to either side of the face, 
the thumbs touching the lobes of the ears. Then «he 
bowing and kneeling and prostrating must be in pre- 
scribed order, and in conjunction with prescribed phrases 
of prayer. 

A slip in the ritual at any point is supposed to nullify 
the entire prayer of a Muhammadan. With such an 
idea of prayer, the request, “Teach us to pray,” hasa 
well-defined technical meaning, throughout the East. 
That dragoman came to me one evening, on the desert, 
and told me that he had been teaching a group of the 
Tawarah Bed’ween to pray. And when, after much 
experimenting, his pupils were sufficiently drilled to go 
through the ritual without a blunder, their teacher 
seemed as well satisfied with the result as a strict Pres- 
byterian would be if his scholars could recite the entire 
Westminster Catechism, or as the average teacher would 
be when’ all in his class could repeat the titles, topics, 
and golden texts of the last quarter’s lessons. In the 
desert, where water is not easily obtainable, the Muham- 
madan is permitted to use sand in his wudoo, 

The Muhammadan idea of always turning toward 
Mekkeh in prayer, as to the chief sanctuary of his reli- 
gion, is but an adaptation of the idea of the ancient 
Hebrew in turning toward the temple at Jerusalem. At 
the dedication of that temple, Solomon prayed God to hear 
and answer every prayer prayed toward that sanctuary ; 
even though it were from those who turned toward the 
holy city and its temple from a far-off land of their cap- 
tivity. And when Daniel was a captive-in Babylon, 
“his windows being open in his chamber toward Jeru- 
salem, he kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and 
prayed, and gave thanks before his God.” 

In every Muhammadan mosk there is a niche, or 
“mebrab,” in the main wall of the building, in the 
direction of Mekkeh; and toward that niche every wor- 
shiper must turn before he can pray. Similar niches 
are to be seen in every “ place of prayer,” by a stream 
of running water (like that proseuché outside of the city of 
Philippi, where Paul met Lydia and her companions) ; or 
again in every sacred tomb of a Muhammadan saint, 
or “ welee.” 

At a wayside fountain near Hebron, I observed such 
a place of prayer. The mehrab was in a low wall just 
eastward of the fountain; and a Muhammadan was 
devoutly praying toward his Holy City as our party rode 
past him, and as others were noisily chattering while they 
stopped to take water for themselves and their horses, 
but a few feet from him, as he prayed. Another 
such mehrab, marking a place of prayer, I noticed at a 
fountain on the way to the summit of Mount Gerizim, 
not far from the probable standing-place of Jotham, as 
he spoke his portentous parable to the men of Shechem. 

It was toward the mehrab in a welee’s tomb at Castle 
Nakhl (probably the site of “ El-Paran which is upon the 
wilderness ” in the days of Kedor-la’omer), that a young 
bridegroom came at midnight, with a noisy procession, 


to offer his prayers before going to claim his bride, as I 


“ All my bones shall | 





have elsewhere described the scene. And I saw a simi- 
lar mebrab in the imposing welee’s tomb on that summit 
of the hill abuve the village of Nazareth, whence the 
young Jesus must often have looked out upon the lovely 
view which stretches away thence on every side. 

In the absence of a designating mehrib, a Muham- 
madan must have a good knowledge of geography, and 
of his compass bearings, to enable him to. direct his 
prayers aright. I traveled for some time with a mer- 
chant from Baghdad, the famous city of the Khalee/ehs, 
all redolent with the memories of the Arabian Nights. 
When he started out from his home on the Tigris, he 
prayed southwesterly. Gradually he swept around in 
his travels and in his devotions, until he had completed 
nearly two-thirds of a circle; and when last I saw him 
at his evening prayers, on the deck of a steamer in quar- 
antine at Port Said, in Egypt, he was praying south- 
easterly. 

It is a touching sight to see the Jews, in Jerusalem, 
on a Friday afternoon assembled at the eastward of the 
ruined walls of their ancient temple, praying toward the 
place where Jehovah’s name was set. Old and young, 
men and women and children, gather there, and read 
anew in the Scriptures the prophecies of the desolation 
of the Holy City, and of its restoration. Their sorrow 
is real, and their devotion is unfeigned. While some 
sit at a little distance from the massive ruins, with their 
bowed heads toward the former sanctuary, others stand 
with their heads pressed reverently against the sacred 
stones, and with tears and sobs they cry: 

“O God, the heathen are come into thine inhéritance; 
Thy holy temple have they debled ; 
They have laid Jerusalem on heaps. ... 
We are become a reproach to our neighbors, 
A scorn and derision to them that are round about us.,., 
Help us, O God of our salvation, 
For the glory of thy name; 
And deliver us and purge away our sins, 
For thy name’s sake.” 

And again: 

“ Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion; 
Build thou the walls of Jerusalem.” 

Yet there was one thing more impressive to me per- 
sonally, in the biblical associations of prayer in the 
East, than even this touching scene at the Jews’ Wail- 
ing Place in Jerusalem. My camping-ground near the 
Holy City was on the westerly slope of the Mount of 
Olives, under the very walls of the Chapel of the Ascen- 
sion. Gethsemane was just below me. The valley of 
the brook Kidron was yet lower down. Beyond was the 
Holy City, with the site of the temple in full view. At 
my left swept the road from Bethany, around the south- 
ern brow of the mountain, down which our Lord had 
passed in his one triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
when “he saw the city and wept over it,” in loving 
tenderness. 

As | stood before my tent, on the first evening of my 
stay there, all these scenes were before me in strange 
freshness) Many a night had Jesus come out into the 
Mount of Olives, “ as his custom was,” to continue therein 
prayer, until his head was filled with dew, and his locks 
with the drops of the night. It was from near this very 
mountain that Jesus had ascended to his Father; and the 
promise of his return is, that ‘‘ his feet shall stand again 
upon the Mountof Olives which is before Jerusalem upon 
the east.” The praying Saviour seemed very near and 
very real, that night. Yetin spite of all this, in my wea- 
riness, | went to my tent and slept. While it was yet 
dark, as it began to dawn toward the day, I was awakened 
out of my sleep by the sudden cry: “ Rise and pray. 
Prayer is better thansleep. Prayer is better than sleep.” 
It was almost as if the very Saviour himself had called 
anew to his sluggish disciples: “ Why sleep ye? Rise 
and pray, that ye enter not into temptation;” and the 
impulse was to render to him his own graciously sug- 
gested excuse: “The spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.” 

But that startling call which had awakened me was 
the cry of the muazzin from the minaret of the Muham- 
madan chapel under the very walls of which our tent was 
pitched. Century after century thatcry has gone up there 
in the gray of every morning, as if it were the echo of our 
Saviour’s call to his disciples to “ rise and pray.” And 
hard by that Muhammadan chapel is a Christian chapel, 
containing the Lord’s Prayer engraven on its inner walls 
in a score and a half of languages. Thus the Mount of 


Olives continues to be a place of prayer for all peoples; 
although neither it, nor the sacred hil!- which it over- 
looks westerly, is now the place of prayer for all the 
nations, 

And this is the comfort of the Christian believer, as 
he rejoices in his larger privilege of simple, untrammeled 
and direct prayer to God, anywhere and everywhere, 
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“The hour cometh,” said Jesus, “when neither in this 
mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the 
Father. .. . But the hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshipers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
truth ; forsuch doth the Father seek to be his worshipers.” 





THE HOLY WAR IN JAPAN. 


BY MRS. HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON, 


Many have known of the interesting career of Mr. 
Neesima, the young Japanese, who made the perilous 
escape from his own country, many years ago (when 
capture would have been certain death, so intolerant 
was that nation against Christianity), hiding in the hold 
of a vessel, that he might get to a Christian land and 
learn of the true Light; how he reached Boston, and by 
a kindly Providence and noble charity, was thoroughly 
educated and fitted for the ministry, returning in time 
to his native land to illumine the hearts of his country- 
men and become a preacher of righteousness; exerting, 
also, a wonderful influence with those high in authority, 
in behalf of the religious interests of the people, thus 
aiding in overthrowing the edicts against Christianity, 
and opening doors of toleration for the missionary. 

I wish those who have known of this magnetic man 
could have heard and understood Mr. Neesima’s sermon 
before the College Church in Kioto, yesterday (February 
23). A hundred and fifty young men were present, 
besides a number of young women from the girls’ school, 
and many people from the city. Mr. Neesima had just 
returned from Tokio, the seat of government, where he 
has heard and seen so many hopeful indications for the 
future of Japan, that his heart was filled with a tender 
gladness. He had talked with high officials, who had 
vegun to realize that Japan can never take her place 
.mong the nations until she becomes a Christian nation. 
me prominent adviser of the emperor had lately 
returned from Germany, where he was deeply impressed 
to find so many of the leading men to be Christian 
men, advising and urging him to encourage Christianity 
n Japan, 

Filled with this glorious victory, Mr. Neesima preached 
such a sermon to our young men as thrilled not only 


‘\heir hearts, but every hearer, with his prophetic joy, 


coupled with an inspiring earnestness and solemn 
entreaty ; urging our young men to look upon this white 
harvest field as such an opportunity as would never 
come again in Japan’s history, and to give up every 
other ambition, that they may yield their lives to the 
blessed evangelism of preaching this gospel of light and 
liberty and life. With tears streaming down his face, 
and in tones of tender pleading, he begged these young 
men to consider their glorious position and their high 
calling, for, in a most emphatic sense, upon their shoul- 
ders rests the politics and religion of Japan. Every 
heart was full, every eye moist. Ah! who can tell the 
solemn destinies that hung upon that hour? 

As we listened, our thoughts wandered away from the 
noble preacher, who stood there a monument and wit- 
ness of what the religion of Christ can do, and a tri- 
umphant example of fearless devotion to a holy cause,— 
away to the young men of America; not to the careless, 
reckless, selfish, or narrow-minded ones, but to the ear- 
nest, live young men who are asking, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do? ”— who have not yet opened their 
ears to the bugle-call of Japan’s holy war, where is 
opportunity to figure in no mean place, when the history 
of Christianity in Japan shall be written; where isa 
field white for harvest, and open for usefulness, second 
to none in the world’s arena. Come over and help us, 
all ye valiant ones, who are longing to fight the Lord’s 
battles, for victory is sure, and the present generation 
shall see Japan saved for Christ. 

Before closing this article, 1 would like to tell my readers 
about two Japanese young ladies, who, some eight or ten 
years ago, were sent to America to be educated, when 
about twelve or fourteen years of age. -It was an ex- 
periment with their friends and relatives, to see what an 
American training for women could do; besides desiring 
these children to bring back to their homes foreign dress 
and customs, for which at that period there was a curious 
craze in Japan. One of these young ladies was educated 
in one of our first Eastern colleges for women, graduat- 
ing with honors; the other was an inmate of the house- 
hold of some Government official at Washington, and was 
reared and educated in a manner fitting her high posi- 
tion in Japan. Each of them had careful Christian 
training, and both became earnest Christians. When 
they left America, high hopes were entertained for their 
future usefulness by those who had watched their 
career, and many earnest, loving prayers followed them. 
Much solicitude was also expressed lest the experiment 





prove an unhappy one, having been separated so long, 
and at such a critical period in their lives, from the land 
of their birth, as to largely obliterate early ties, and 
perhaps unfit them for the customs and homes of their 
native land. Some facts pertaining to these young ladies 
will be of keen interest to the many who knew of their 
career in America. After the lapse of eighteen months, 
we may consider them to have passed the crucial test, 
and find these to be the results. One of them returned 
toa Christian home, and amid loving, glad welcomes, 
easily found her footing, although temporarily disowned 
by the young brothers born in her absence, because of 
her foreign dress and coiffure/ but these were speedily 
won over, by adopting the family dress. Yet she is 
lonely, we hear, and olttimes depressed for want of the 
privileges of her adopted country. She is engaged in 
teaching English branches to pupils from the court 
families, dropping here and there a word of the Way of 
Life. Who can estimate the value of one such Christian 
lifeamong her own countrywomen? far beyond the 
influence of a foreigner. 

The other young lady was peculiarly attractive. With 
a brilliant education, and many charms, she returned to 
a heathen home, where she met with great opposition 
because of her religion, especially from a brother, who, 
although a graduate of Yale College, was a decided 
opponent of Christianity! This beautiful girl carried to 
her native land a heart glowing with love to her Saviour, 
and many earnest plans for usefulness to the women of 
Japan, but all these were peremptorily frustrated by the 
determined opposition of her family, and a brilliant 
marriage contracted with the Minister of War, Mr. 
O. Yama. 

This brings her into the court-circles, and a most dif- 
ficult place to exert any Christian influence. Although 
her husband is very kind, and allows her to attend Chris- 
tian worship, she is much disheartened by the influences 
about her. Now the Minister of War is ordered to 
Europe, on important business; and Mrs. O. Yama is to 
accompany her husband, being directed to carefully 
inspect the dress of the ladies of the different courts of 
Europe! What a blow to the high and holy hopes in 
which she had indulged in anticipation! But we have 
strong hopes that she will still hold fast to her faith, and 
be able to win some souls to Christ, in those upper cir- 
cles of Japanese social life where the missionary can- 
not expect to be heard. 





CONSECRATION. 
BY MILA F. SMITH. 


Young converts are apt to think of consecration as a 
height only to be attained by mature and specially holy 
Christians, and as entirely beyond the reach of ordinary 
followers of Christ. Yet we need not look long in God’s 
word to find that to be a real Christian, and to be conse- 
crated to the service of Christ, are but different ways of 
expressing the same truth. Consecration is simply the 
loving allegiance that the King expects from every one 
of his subjects. It is giving ourselves to Jesus that he 
may do with us as he shall please. But some one 
objects, “I am not quite ready to do this. I am not 
willing to give up the control of my life and my affairs 
into the hands of another, even if it is Christ that asks 
me to do so. Did you ever think of the real meaning 
of the words, “ Ye are not your own, ye are bought with 
a price.” You are bought and paid for, whether you 
believe it or not. Is it not true, then, that in withhold- 


ing yourself from Christ and his service, you are doing | 


not only a dangerous and ungrateful thing, but also a 
dishonest and dishonorable thing. What is bought and 
paid for, the purchaser has a right to claim, and you are 
keeping back from Christ what is rightfully his own. 

A little girl asked her father why people were baptized. 


“To show they have given their hearts to God,” was [ 
g 


the rejoinder. “Then afterwards do they take them 
back again?” was the artless question; and sometimes 
it seems as if they did. It is not enough to have given 
ourselves to God at the beginning of our Christian lives. 
Over and over again, not only in some great crisis of our 
lives, or when the year is drawing to a close, or in the 
solemn hush when we come to the table of our Lord, but 
in the twilight shadows of every evening, and in the 
dawn of every morning, let us come again to our loving 
Redeemer, and reconsecrate to him our wandering 
hearts. 

We are like the little child who creeps up into his 
mother’s lap, and, nestling his head on her shoulder, 
lovingly murmurs, “I love you, mamma! I will stay 
with you all the time.” But the next second he catches 


sight of some plaything in the corner, slips down, and is 
off. We mean to stay with Jesus, and yet we leave him 





again and again, Let not this discourage us. He who 
brought us to his side will keep us there, if we really 
want to stay, and if we depend entirely upon his grace. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


a 


BESSY’S TWO FRIENDS. 
BY MAY WILLIS. 


Bessy was a very little girl, with great blue eyes, 
wide in wonder at the newness of the world about her, 
From a tiny baby those eyes wore their questions very 
openly, and no matter how many times they saw the same 


} thing, the surprise never left them. 


Her two friends, were, in some respects, like her. 
They were not very big; and, as to their eyes, though [ 
cannot tell about the color, I am sure, that in size, they 
were fully equal to Bessy’s. And the wonder was in 
them too, when their owners found themselves, as they 
often did, in extremely queer places. 

They were fond of Bessy’s society, but I cannot say 
that Bessy always enjoyed theirs. Forthey loved Bessy 
somewhat better, I fear, than she loved them, especially 
in the times that come to all little girls, when she wanted 
very much to do one thing, and they wanted to do 
another. In such cases, Bessy learned—not easily, how- 
ever, that it was wiser to yield her own wish, and as 
wisdom brings happiness, that so she was happier. 

Bessy was a chatterbox; but strange to say, in that, 
her friends were not like her. They talked, to be sure, 
but in very few words—a fact remarkable for little 
people; and, still more remarkable for little people— 
and some older ones too—they meant exactly what they 
said. Indeed, eyery one who knew them declared that 
when they were grown, they would be strong, noble 
characters, for even now they showed themselves so. 
brave for the right. 

In manner, one seemed a trifle more polite than the 
other, who sometimes spoke a little bluntly. At first 
it was feared that the latter might not makea good 
companion for Bessy, but it was soon found that her 
society did Bessy just as much good as that of the other. 

Each had a place in her heart that the other could 
not fill; and if they ever changed places, as Bessy would 
have them sometimes, they always got her into trouble. 

The older Bessy grew. the stronger grew the friendship, 
as day by day she more fully learned their worth. 

To show you how these little friends helped Bessy, I 
will tell you what happened one day. 

“ Bessy, Bessy,” called mamma, busy in her own room, 

“T’m coming, mamma,” answered Bessy quickly. For 
thanks to her friends, she had already :earned one hard 
lesson, that of prompt obedience. “ What do you want, 
mamma?” as she reached the top of the stairs. 

“T haven’t ordered the meat for dinner. I want you 
to take this paper and money, and go to Mr. White’s, 
There will be some change to bring back, I don’t know 
just how much.” 

Bessy skipped away, very glad to help mamma. Walk- 
ing more slowly back, a thought came into the busy 
brain that I would feel sorry to tell you of, were it not 
that I want you to know about the little friends, 

Now Bessy did not always have just as many pennies 
to spend for candy as she wanted. And as she turned 
the money over in her hand, there was one bright new 
cent that she wished so much was hers. 

As she walked along, her thoughts ran on something 
like this: “What a shiny penny! how I wish it was 
mine; I wonder if mamma would give it to me.” And 
then she came to the candy-store. In the window hung 
a candy toy that Bessy knew cost just a penny. Oh,-if 
that cent only hadn’t been so shiny, if she couldn’t have 
seen it quite so plainly! 

She stood a minute at the window. The ugly word 
“steal” did not once come into her mind; it was only, 
“Mamma won’t know if I use this penny; she didn’t 
know just how much change there would be.” 

And with that she had her hand on the knob, when 
up stepped the blunt little friend, who had been trying 
for some time to gain Bessy’s ear, and simply whispered 
two short words, her own name, “I won’t.” 

Bessy’s hand dropped as though it were burned, and the 
feet started a quick march for home. All the way there 
she could hear the little friends saying clearly, their 
own names, “I won’t,” “I will,” “I won’t steal,”—now 
the ugly word came. “TI will tell mamma al! about it.” 
So the refrain went on till Bessy sobbed it all out in 
mamma’s arms—for she was a very little girl, you know, 

And so all througb the years the more polite “I will,” 
and the blunt “I won’t,” were Bessy’s good friends, and 
helped her to become a strong, noble woman, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Second Quarter, 1884. | 


1, April 6.—Panl's Third Missiouary Journey........ 


Acts 18: 23-28; 19: 1-7 





2 April 1%.—Paul at Kpt 


& April @—Pauls Preaching. ebenihinn hnteateses 
Abstinence for the Sake ‘of Others. ecesncosenccesevssee 1 Cor. 8. 1-13 


4 April 27,.— 
5. May 4.—Christian Leve. .. 


Acts 19 &22 
eed Cor, 1: 17-31 


winshieha week Cor. 13: 1°13 

















I would not... have Fag oh — of this mystery a: ll: s 
And God hath set some in chureb prophets (1 Cor. 12 


WW. Christian Fai'h: 
If L have all faith, 80 as to remove mountains, 


If ye have faith ... say unto this mountain, Remove (Matt. 17:20). 
Unto this inountain, lke thou taken up and cast (Mark 11 ; 23). 
Say uuto this sycamine tree, Be thou rooted up (Luke 17: ‘6). 


IV. Christian Charity: 
If 1 bestow all my goods to feed the poor. 


When therefore thou doest alms, sound not a trumpet (Matt. 6: 2). 
Sell all that thou hast, and distribute unto the poor (Luke 18 ; 22). 
They would that we should remember the “: (Gal. 2: 10). 

To visit the widows and fatherless (James 1 : 27). 


wee 


= 


3. 7 Great Importance: 
is Christ’s new commandment (John 13 ; 34, 35). 
I is the “ of the law (Rom. 13; 10). 
lt covers a multitude of sins py. 10: 12; 1 Pet.4: 8) 
It is the end of the commandment (1 Tim. 1 : 5). ' 
It is the bond of perfectness (Col. 3: 14). 
It is pleasaut and preciops (Psa. 133 : 1-3). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
INTERVENING Events.—None ; the connection being only 
that of discourse. 

PLace.—Of writing, Ephesus; of first reading, Corinth. 


9! 6. May 11. — Victory OV OT DOAN, .....cccccsesceeeeeeessesenene sees 1 Cor. 15. 0-68 4 
ql } 7, May 18.—The Uproar at Ept ‘Acts 19; 2-41, 20. 1,2| V. Are Nothing without Christian Love: Time.—Bible margin, A. D. 59; but more correctly, the 
\ 6. May 2). — Liberal Giving. ...c. cc ..2 Cor. 9: 1-15 But have not love, ut profiteth me nothing. spring of A. D. 57. 
; ® June t.—Christian Liberty.......... .. Gal. 4: 116 | 1 ove covereth all sins (Prov. 10 12). oun! ; wi i iate Sosthenes: 
H Bi 10, June $.—JUstification Dy Faith, ......sccsreeessemenenereeeeen ee ROM. 3: 1931 | Thy works, for they shal) not profit thee (Isa. 57: Persons.—The writer, Paul, ith his associate ’ 
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LL. June 15,—The Biessedness Of BeleVers. ..........ccscer.ceeeeee 


12. June 22.—Obedience to Law 





.Rom., 8: 28-39 
Rom, 13; 1-10 





12. June B.—Keview. 





COMMON VERSION 


1. Though | speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, | am become as 
sounding brass, or a Unkling 
cymbal, 

2. And thongh I have the gift 
of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge; 
and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, 1 am noth- 


3. And though I bestow al) my 
goods to feed the poor, and though 
l give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it protiteth 
me nothing. 

4. Charity suffereth long, and is 
kJnd ; charity envieth not, charty 
Vauuteth not itself, is not pulled 
up, 

5. Doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not ber own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh uo 
evil; 

6, Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth; 


8%. Charity never faileth. but 
whether there be prophecies, they 
shall fail; whetber (there be 
tongues, they shall cease, whether 
there be kuowledge, it shall vanish 
away. 

9. For we know in part, and we 
prophesy io part. 

10. But when that which ts per- 
fect is come, then that which isin 
part shall be done away 

1h. When | was a child, I spake 
asa child, | understood asachild, 
I thought asa child. but when I 
became a man, 1 put away child- 
ish things. 

12. For now we see through a 
glass, darkly, but then face to 
face: now | know in part, but 
then shall | know even as also I 
am known. 

13. Aud now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three. but the 


REVISED VERSION. 

1 If speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, but have 
not love, 1 am become sound- 
ing brass, or a clanging c$mbal 

2 And if I have th gift of 
prophecy, and know all mys 
teries and all knowledge; and if 
1 have all faith, so as to remove 
mountains, but have not love, 

31am nothing And if I be 
stow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and if | give my body 'to 
be burned, but have not love, it 

4 profiteth me nothing. Love 
suffereth long, and is kind, 
love envieth not, love vaunt- 
eth not itself, is not puffed up, 

$ doth not behave itself un 
seemnly, seeketh not its own, is 
not provoked, taketh not ac- 

6 count of evil; rejoiceta not 
iu «unrighteousness, but re- 

7 joiceth with the truth ;*beareth 
all things, believeth afl thinzs, 
hopeth all things, eudureth 

8 all things. Love never fail- 
eth: but whether there be 


whether there be knowledge, it 
9 shall be done away For we 
know in part,and we prophesy 
10 in part: but when that which 
is perfect is come, that which 
is in part shall be done away 
11 When I was a child, I spake as 
a child, 1 felt as a child, | 
thought as a child. now that 
lam become a man, I have put 
1 away childish things. 
now we see in a mirror, *dark- 
ly; but then face to face: now 
I know in part, but *then 
shall | ‘know even as also | 
13 have been known. But now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three, **and the ’ greatest of 
these is love, - 


‘Many ancient authorities read 
that 1 may glory. tOr, coveres 
Sur ina riddle. 40r know fully 
$Gr. known fully *Or, bul greaie 
than these 1Gr greater, 


For* 


12). 

The spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth oe (Jolin 6; 63). 

Love therefore is the fultilment of the law (Rom. 13 : 10). 

The whole law is fulfilled in one word ... love (Gal. 5: 14). 

1, Christian love will make any man el uent on one theme at 
least, its absence leaves him a brassy failure on all subjects. 


Il, LOVE IS MOST EXCELLENT. 

1. Long-suffering and Kind: 

Love suffercth long and is kind ; love envieth not. 

In long-suffering, in kindness, ... in love unfeigned (2 Cor. 6 : 6). 
The fruit of the Spirit is love... long-suffering, kindness (Gal. 5 ; 22). 
With long-suffering, forbearing one another in love (Eph. 4: 2). 
Being fervent in your love among yourselves (1 Pet. 4; 8). 

il. Unassuming and Unselfish : 

Love vaunteth not self... seeketh not its own. 

Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast (1 Kings 20: 11). 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Mark 12: 31). 

Love of the brethren .. . preferring one another (Rom. 12: 10). 

Let love be without hypoc risy (Rom, 12 7. 

Loving as brethren, tender-hearted, humble-minded (1 Pet. 8: 8, 9). 


il. Just and Generous: 
Tuketh not account of evil... rejoiceth with the truth, 
1 desired mercy, and not sacrifice (Hos. 6 6). 


But love your enemies, ... And judge not (Luke 6 : 35, 37). 
Let us not therefore judge One another any more (Rom. 14; 18). 


IV. Believing and Hopetul: 
Believeth all things, hopeth all things, nage gy all things. 


For | have believed thy commandments ata 119 

The Father himself loveth you, because ye. icons (John 16:27). 

For by hope were we saved (Rom. 8 24). 

The man that endureth . .. shall receive the crown (James 1 : 12). 

Suffer hardship with me, asa good soldier (2 Tim. 2. 3) 

1. As Christ's love for souls made him er peg and long-suffering 
with all around him, so should Christian love make us long- 

suffering and kind 

As Christ's love made him contented with a humble lot—with 

the — and the carpenter's bench—so should Christian love 


. As Christ's love made him kind in his judgment of human souls, 
so should Christian love deliver us from thinking evil of others 
As Christ's love nade him uncomplainingly bear all, believe all, 
endure all for our sakes, so shoul! Christian love lead us to bear, 
believe, hope, and endure everything for the sake of Christ and 
of our fellows. 


“ Ill. LOVE I8 ETERNAL. 
1. The Things that Fail: 
Prophecies ... tongues, they shall cease. 
And they ... began to speak with other tongues (Acts 2: 4), 
They spake with tongues, and prophesied (Acts 19; 7p. 
lo another divers kiuds of tongues 1 Cor. 12; lo), 
Is wisdum uo more in Leman? (Jer, 49; 7.) 
i. The Things that Change; 
1. Knowledge Widens. 
We knowin part... that which isin part shall be done away. 
It is as high as heaven... what canst thou know? (Job 11 . 8). 
I know that the way of man is not in himself (Jer. 10: 23(. 
Not that | have already attained ... but i oy on (Phil. 3: 12), 
Till we all attain unto the knowledge (Eph. 4: 13) 
Grow iu the grace and knowledge of our Lord (2 Pew 3. 18). 
2. Understanding Grows. 
Iwasa child ...now... J have put away childish things. 
Our childhood and youth are vanity (Eccles. 11; 10). 


Could not speak unto you as unto. .. babes in Christ (1 Cor. 3; 1).* 
Breahege, be not babes in mind (1 Cor 14. 20). 


2 


and the readers, the members of the church at Corinth. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


2. Christian love is as necessary to the man of much knowledge as 
LESSON V., SUNDAY, MAY 4, 1884. 4 igthe man of few atiainineuita i sie, secsda hd pose ra ae aloe 2 a nee 
- Christian love is indispensable. Christian withou $0! e Christian Church at Corinth abounded in spiritu 

} Tite: CHRISTIAN LOVE. little avail. Se le titan DME” teh cow Gon | 
4. Christian love is everything; Christian charity is nothing, com- | gifts and in spiritual deficiencies alike. Its unity was im- 
; tSS y ratively speakin : a es tier . . 
‘ LESSON TEXT. s. Christian love is tse most perfect manifestation of Christian | Paired by the spirit of faction ; its purity was so small in 
: (1 Cor, 13; 1-13.) Character. 


degree that gross sins could be endured by believers without 
rebuking the offender; its Christian feeling was at a low 
ebb, as appears from the want of a right spirit in partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper; and it would seem that the gifts im- 
parted to particular believers failed of the good which might 
have proceeded from them, and seem to have excited self- 
conceit. The apostle points them, therefore, to something 
better, to “a more eloquent way.” This way is described in 
verse i and onward.— Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and angels, and have not love, I am become sounding brass or a 
(tinkling, Auth. Ver.) clanging cymbal: By tongues, here, 
as appears from chapter 14, are to be understood not lan- 
guages before unknown, but expressions of feeling uttered in 
ecstatic feeling, not capable of being interpreted by the 
speaker himself, and of no use, as means of edification, with- 
out an interpreter. These modes of uttering thought in the 
church dre brought under the head of tongues of men ; tongues 
angels are added, as something ideally much greater and 
not as something of which Paul has any knowledge. As if 
he said, “ with utterances that angelic beings use.” — But have 
not love (Rev. Ver., charity): The word answering to love 
here is used constantly in the New Testament and in the 
Septuagint, but is scarcely used at all in the classical lan- 


. So with the words answering to the verb love and to 
keep us from envying and pride guage So wi 8 

; 7. Beareth all things, belteveth | prophecies, they shall bedone |g Aoi rist’s love made him seek not his own, ashe came to die, | beloved The reason of this 1s, that the persons instructed by 
B all things, hopeth all things, en- away; whether there be that others might live, so should Christian love preserve us from ligi f the J felt t! al nadia’ Is (phil 

t dureth all things, tongues, they shall cease; ‘ unselfishness in thought or deed. the re igion of the Jews, felt that the ordinary words (phileo, 


philos, philia) fell short of what they wished to express, or 
were tainted by bad associated thoughts. The one word can 
be used of love in all its shadings, the other, the word used 
here, is never used of sensual love. Compare the beautiful 
and intended distinction in John 11: 3, 4, 32, as well as 
in 21: 15-17. Chartty, used constantly in the Authorized 
Version, is of Latin origin, and is put in the translation of 
the Scriptures where classical Latin would put amo, amor, 
But after charity was adopted into our language, it began to 
degenerate in its meaning into alms-giving, alms; and so the 
noble word love, which never lost its best meaning, or to any 
extent became defiled by sensual secondary meanings, is 
properly restored in the Revised Version. Sounding brass, 

c.: That 1s, J am become, or turn out to bea mere instru- 
ment giving forth sound, with no soul within me 

Verse 2.—And yf I hare the gilt of prophecy: Llere prophecy 
denotes, as in chapters 12; 10; 14: 6, 22, the fervid and 
inspired preaching of men raised up by God for this purpose 
in the Christian Church. They might, or might not, predict 


j greatest of these ws Charity, *Renderings preferred by Ameri- | A child... differeth nothing from a bon lord s S ‘ 
i . can Committee V. 12 Head then (Gal. 4:1). g = eae on future events; but fervid preaching was what especially 
" shall I know fully even as also 1 wos 








ne known and omit marg. t and * 
* 1k Ovnlt marg. * (ow 
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LESSON 


P LA N. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Duties and Privileges of Discipleship. 
Lesson Toric: Prevailing through Love. 


1. Love is Essential, vs. 1-3. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Love is Most Excellent, vs. 4-7. 
f 3. Love is Eternal, vs. 8-13. 


GotpvEN Text: Love is the fuljilling of the law.—Rom. 


13: 10. 





Darvy Tlowe Reapines: 


M.—1 Cor. 13: 1-13. Christian love the chiefest Christian 


T, —Peut, 1: b2-22, 


Christian love in the Old Testament. 


W.—Matt, 22: 31-46. Christian love from the command of Christ. 


T. —1 Jobn 4; 7-21, 


Christian love and God's love. 


F, —John 18: 1-20. Christian love from Christ's example, 


$. —Rom, 18: 1-14. 
$. —Gal. 5: 1-15. Christian 


Christian love and Christian conduct. 


love shown in the life, 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 
I, LOVE 18 ESSENTIAL, 


1. Christian Eloquence ; 


If 1 speak with the tongues of men and angels, 


Given through the Spirit the word of wisdom (1 Cor. 12: 8). - 
If | come unto you ——— with tongues (1 Cor. 14: 6). 


Unspeakable words not 


awful for a man to utter (2 Cor, 12; 4) 


Uttering great swelling words (2 Pet. 2; 18). 


Ul. Christian Prophecy: 


If I have the gift of prophecy, and know all mysteries, : 


nd the man whose ¢ 


are 0 
did we not by 


m bath said oe. 24: 15, 


3. Vision Strengthens. 
Now we seein a mirror .. . then face to face. 
For we walk by faith, not by sight (2 Cor 5: 7). 
Like unto a man beholding . u a mirror (James 1 - 23), 
In heaven their angels do always behold the face (Matt. 18 : 10). 
For we shall see him as he is (1 Juhn 3: 2), 
And they shall see bis face (Rev. 22 . 4), 
i. The Things that Remain: ; 
Abideth faith, hope, love... and the greatest of these is love. 
That your faith and hope might be in God (1 Pet, 1: 21), 
The word of God abideth in you () Johu 2) 14). 
The first is... thou shalt love (Mark 12) 3). 
That your love may abound yet more and more (Phil. 1: 9). 
A mew commandment . . . that we love one another (2 jong 5). 
1. Prophecies change to realities, and having performed their office 
are done away. Love changes not. 
2. Tongues speak their messages, and having spoken pass into 
silence. Love changes not, 
8. Knowledge, incomplete at first, becomes more perfect as the 
ears go by. Love changes not, 
4. Understanding, ree in the child, develops as “the child 
rows into manhood. Love changes net. 
6. Vision of the truth clears and strengthens as time passes. Love 
changes not. 
6, Other things shift and vary in this world of change, but the 
three chiefest Christian graces abide unchanged , for ney share 
the changelessness of Christ. Aud the greatest of these is love, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRISTIAN LOVE. 
1. Commands to Exercise it: 
Enjoined by God (Ley. 19: 18), 
Emphasized by Christ (Matt. 22: $9, 40; Eph. 5: 2). 
Urged by Paul (Rom, 12 ; 10). 
Commanded by Peter (1 Pet. 1 : 22). 
2. It Should be Manifested: 
By helping the brethren in Christ ees 6: A 7 
By relieving the destitute qe. a 36). 
By forgiving injuries (Col. 3 : 
By aogning no ill to others hens 13: 10; Gal.5: 13-15). 





name? (Matt, 7; 22) 


marked them. Compare the apostle’s definition of their 
calling in chapter 14; 3, “He that prophesieth speaking 
unto edification, comfort, and consolation;” and in verse 5, 
“He that prophesieth edifieth the church; ” 
exhortation in 1 Thessalonians, verse 20, “ Despise not 
prophesyings” Certain persons were named prophets, on 
account of their habitual exercise of this gift. It was a spir- 
itual gift and. state, in which the person possessing it had 
command over his own mind (comp. chap. 14: 32, 33); and 
was somewhat unlike the gift of prophesy in the times of the 
Old Testament, when a greater degree of fervor, and more 
consciousness of the divine movement in the soul, marked 
the prophetic state.—And know all mysteries and all knowledge: 
By mysteries here are understood things not discoverable by 
the merely human unaided intellect. In chapter 14; 2, the 
word denotes things not understood by the person uttering 
them. Elsewhere in the New Testament it generally refers 
to God’s once hidden purposes, now revealed. In Greek, an 
early meaning was secrets made known to the initiated. 
And ail knowledge: The word here used means, especially, 
knowledge concerning things divine (comp. 12:8). The 
word (gnosis) came to mean a kind of mystic theosophy, from 
which the gnostics and gnosticism had its name (comp. 1 
Tim 6: 20; Col. 2:8, 10).—And if J have all faith (that 
is, in its highest degree), so as to remove mountains: Here 
there is probably a remembrance of a sayirig of Christ which 
had reached the apostle (comp. Matt. 17: 20). J am nothing: 
Of no worth. 

Verse 3.—And if I bestow (shall bestow) all my iil to feed 


as well as his 





By patience in all afflictions (2 Cor. 6; le 
hy one another John ld: 1a) +a 


the peor (comp. Rom. 7; 20), and if J give my body to be burned: 
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That is, give it over, or into the hands of another, for that 
purpose. Another reading, differing from the one rendered, 
to be burned, only in a single letter, has the sense “that [ may 
glory or boast ;" is mentioned by Jerome, the translator of 
the Vulgate as being better than the other, and is found in 
three of the best manuscripts. But it is liable to objections, 
“To give up or into the hands of another,” has a vague 
meaning ; it may mean in order to be imprisoned (Mark 1: 14), 
or it may imply “in order to be put to death” (Rom. 4: 25), 
The accessory idea “that I may be burned,” fully explains 
the sense of the principal verb; but “that I may glory” 
fails todo this. But again, “that I may be buined,” can 
only imply “that I may suffer martyrdom by burning ;” 
and yet it does not appear that as yet that kind of death had 
been inflicted on Christian martyrs. Is not this, then, the 
apostie’s conception of a very severe kind of death, which 
would be of no account without love, although he may not 
have heard of burning as a punishment of believers ? be 


Verse 4.—The apostle finishes the first part of his subject; 
the sum of which is that no gifts, or inspiration, or even 
faith, nor any outward act of charity or endurance of pain, 
could be of any advantage without the spirit of love. He 
comes now to the positive qualities and marks of love; in 
commemorating which, he confines himself, as the foregoing 
context naturally led him to do, to love in its manifestations 
amid the relations of this world, without speaking of love to God 
or to Christ.— Love suffereth long and is kind: That is, is mild 
or benignant.—Love envieth not: For how can controlling 
good-will, or benevolence, feel that pain on perceiving the 
good of others of which we are destitute, to which we give 
the name of envy ?—Love (or it) vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up: The rare word translated vaunteth, found only 
here in the New Testament, seems to mean especially 
vaunteth itself in words; and it is inconsistent with love, 
because it springs from a desire to show forth some supe- 
riority to a neighbor. 

Verse 5.—Doth not behave itself unseemly, or indecorously 
(comp. chap. 12: 23). Love to fellow-men enables a Chris- 
tian to perceive the rights of his fellow-men, and what pro- 
prieties are due towards them, and prompts them to act 
accordingly. It is the true foundation of politeness. —Seeketh 
not its own, is a most wide sweeping eflect of love, as opposed 
to all sorts of selfish acts and selfish projects.—Js not pro- 
voked (Auth. Ver. has is not easily provoked ; but there is 


~ no such qualification in the sense of the verb). The apostle 


speaks of a habit, or character. Love is not irritable, or sub- 
ject to fits of anger (comp. Acts 17 : 16).—Taketh not account 
of evil (Auth. Ver. has thinketh no evil). The sense is, 
“does not, as it were, put evil done by another on its book of 
accounts, or imputeth not evil; that is, forgets or does not 
reckon evil to another. 

Verse 6.—Rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with 
the truth: The truth here seems to mean not the truth by 
way of eminence, the gospel truth (as in 2 Thess. 2: 10, 
where it is contrasted with unrighteousness), but truths in 
general. The sympathies of love are with truth, not with 
wrong. It takes the side of the feelings that are akin with 
justice and against injustice. 


Verse 7.—Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things: There is some uncertainty as to the 
meaning of the first word, here rendered beareth. It is used 
only in chapter 9: 12, and 1 Thessalonians 3: 1,5, and has the 
sense of bear (endure) in the first and of forbear in the two 
other passages. In the Greek writers it means to cover, to 
conceal ; and this sense is applicable here. Love covers with 
silence, is reticent in regard to all things; that is, keeps 
silence in regard to the faults of others. But as Paul alone 
uses it in the New Testament, and no such meaning belongs 
to it in the other places, and as all things is too broad an 
expression to suit this quality of love, it cannot be supported 
here. Butif it means to bear or suffer, how does it differ 
from endure in this same verse. May we say that bear signi- 
fies forbearance in the invasion of rights, and endure the 
holding out with patience under the suffering of wrongs? 
Believeth all things: Uere the sense of trusting seems to be the 
true one, trusteth as to all things. The opposite of a suspi- 
cious nature. The verse, however, is not that love inclines 
the man in whom it dwells to put all faith in all characters, 
even in hypocrites; but that it always tends to trustfulness, 
whereas selfishness and hatred in the soul produce distrust. 
Hopeth all things: This may mean that a man who has love 
in his soul inclines him to hope for himself, or put his hope 
in God ; or that he looks hopefully on others,—on what they 
are,or may become. The /uéier seems to be the true shade 
of thought. 

Verse 8.—Love never faileth: Hitherto, the apostle has 
given some marks or characteristics of love; now he shows 
its durability or endless continuance. Love never /aileth: 
There are two readings here. One denotes to fall out, fall out 
of the way; the other, to fall, fall down. The sense is never 
falleth, or ceaseth. But whether there be prophecies they shall fail 
(shall come to nought or cease), whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease, whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away (shall 
cease, or be done away with) The same verb is used as in 
the clause where tongues are spoken of. It is a favorite 
word with the apostle Paul, occurring in his writings over 





twenty times, ‘once only elsewhere in the New Testament 
(in Luke), and seldom in Greek literature. 

Verse 9.—For we know in part, and we prophecy in part: 
In part here means partially or imperfectly, as contrasted with 
that which is perfect or complete. The gift of knowledge and 
the gift of prophecy are both incomplete, or fitted for an 
imperfect stage of Christian development, and only suitable 
for such a state. 

Verse 10.— But when that which is perfect (or complete) is 
come, than that which is in part shall be done away (comp. v. 8 
for the word translated “be done away”). That which is 
perfect denotes the completeness of Christian life (comp. 
Eph. 4: 13, 14). “Till we all come (or attain)... unto a 
full-grown man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ; that we may be no longer children,” etc. 

Verse 11.—This knowledge in part and this prophecy in 
part is compared with the state of childhood, as “that which 
is perfect” is compared with manhood. When I was a child 
I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought (or, 
reasoned) as a child. Understood: Had the understanding 
of a child.—But now that I am become a man, I put away 
childish things. The word rendered put away (make an end 
of ) is the same which occurs in verses 8 and 10 three timesin 
the passive.—For now we see in (literally, through) a mirror, 
darkly (literally, in a riddle): For; that is, I say this because 
our present condition (now) our knowledge is like the image 
of real things seen ina mirror. The mirrors were metallic 
plane surfaces highly polished. Hence, in a glass of the 
Authorized Version is wrong. Through is owing to the optical 
appearance, as if the object was on the other side. There is 
some difficulty in explaining in a mirror darkly; the literal 
rendering being through a mirror in an enigma (or, obscure 
object). In James1: 23, we haveinamirror. In an cenigma, 
or riddle, means, perhaps, as we perceive a meaning in an 
senigma; that is, occultly or darkly, obscurely.— But then face 
to face: Supply we shall see, implied in we see. Face to face: 
With nothing intervening.—Now I know in part: That is 
(as in v. 9), imperfectly, partly, or partially.—Then shall J 
know even as also I am known: The verb first used in the sense 
of know, is the common Greek verb having that meaning; 
that used in the second clause must have a different sense, 
that of know accurately. The sense then is then shall I accu- 
rately know even as also I was accurately known. The Revised 
Version and Authorized Version both translate am known 
instead of was known, which is inadmissible. It can only 
mean, “as I was accurately known” (by God). The person 
is implied in then, which must refer not to a future state of 
Christian manhood on earth, but to the heavenly condition. 

Verse 13.— But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three: But 
the greatest of these (literally, greater) is love. Now is used 
before the concluding thought. All these other things (knowl- 
edge, prophecy, etc.) pass away, but now the abiding or per- 
manent things are, etc. Faith, hope, love: He puts them in 
the order of their rise in the soul, faith leading the way, hope 
being born out of the promises taken hold of by faith, and 
love, the final state introduced by faith and love—but the 
greatest of these is love; that is, is hightest in importance. 
May we add that the beautiful close in the Authorized Version, 
“the greatest of these is charity,” is far more harmonious, as 
a close, than love is. We may alter the order of words with 
effect, so that it shall read, but of these love ts the greatest, 





THE GREATEST OF GRACES. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Four apostles were commissioned and inspired for a spe- 
cific work in preparing the New Testament. So character- 
istically did they perform their task, that each one of them 
in turn has received a kind of name in recognition: James 
is the apostle of duty, John of love, Paul of faith, and Peter 
of hope. Yet, singularly enough, it is not John, but Paul, 
who furnishes us with a chapter which, more perfectly than 
any other, describes the greatest of gifts and graces, “ charity.” 

I. Let us use a few moments, here at the beginning of our 
study, in ¢ontemplating the peculiarity of this wonderful 
passage, taken as a whole. Its logical structure is worthy of 
its author’s best style, and its rhetorical beauty is matchless, 
even among thie epistles he wrote. It has been well entitled 
the “ Panegyric of Love.” When Dean Alford introduces 
into his commentary the fine sentences penned by Dean 
Stanley in his sermon it serves as a compliment to both: 
laudatus a laudato: the most careful of critics accepts the 
glowing languaze of the most picturesque of historians, as in 
nothing extravagant or overstrained. We shall with profit 
rehearse the famous quotation here: 

“On each side of this chapter the tumult of argument and 
remonstrance still rages ; but within it, all is calm; the sen- 
tences move in almost rhythmic melody ; the imagery unfolds 
itself in almost dramatic propriety; the language arranges 
itself with almost rhetorical accuracy ; we can imagine how 
the apostle’s amanuensis must have paused to look up in his 
master’s face at the sudden change of his style of dictation, 
and seen his countenance lighted up as it had been the face 
of an angel, as the sublime vision of divine perfection passed 
before him.” 


I, Then, again, we might profitably employ a little while 








in showing the serviceableness of this passage as a whole. 
For it may be made to give help in illustrating the Chris. 
tian’s doctrine, in outlining the Christian’s duty, and in 
exhibiting the Christian’s example; this by a simple expe. 
dient in reading. 

1. The entire doctrine concerning the believer's life and 
experience may be disclosed by just introducing the word 
“religion” in the place of the word “charity,” in the early 
part of the chapter, and then repeating the verses aloud. 
Thus: “Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not religion, Iam become as sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal: though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge: though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not religion, I am nothing.” 

2. Then, next, this chapter might be made useful in out- 
lining the Christian’s duty, by the same sort of expedient; 
only now we can substitute the words, “The Christian” in 
the place of the word “charity.” Thus, beginning with the 
fourth verse, and going slowly through the seventh; “The 
Christian suffereth long, and is kind; the Christian envieth 
not; the Christian vaunteth not himself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave himself unseemly, seeketh not his own, is 
not easily provoked,” ete. 

3. So, in like manner, the passage might be made to ex- 
hibit the Christian’s example—his great Model and Master. 
Here the question is: “Has any one ever lived a life so 
pure, or so kind, so considerate or so holy, as this description 
demands; is it possible to find in history a character so per- 
fect as this?” And the answer comes at once: “ Yes, in- 
deed ; consider the apostle and high-priest of our profession.” 
Now the expedient is as simple as before; substitute the 
name of our Lord for the word “charity” wherever found, 
and then read on again: “ Jesus Christ suffered long, and 
was kind; Jesus Christ rejoiced not in iniquity, but rejoiced 
in the truth ; Jesus Christ bore all things, believed all things, 
hoped all things, endured al! things,” etc. 


I know no exercise more interesting, none more surprising, 
than just this triple reading over of the passage. It might 
be tried by the circle gathered around the family altar, or in 
the Sunday-school classes, or in any conference-meeting of 
the people. The splendid rhythm beatson the ear like the 
sound of musical bells, and the mind catches at once the 
majesty of the inspired truth which is presented in the 
image of beautiful Love. 

III. Thus, now, we reach at last the analysis of this pas- 
sage, which certainly will reward all our patient investiga- 
tion. The apostle puts no limit to his enthusiasm as he is 
writing in thie strain. He begins with showing how very 
necessary it is to have such love as the ruling passion in our 
hearts; and then he rushes swiftly forward into a most vivid 
description of what it is in its exhibition of itself; and, 
before he appears to be aware of what he is doing, he is 
lauding it to the highest, and he ends with asserting that it 
is the chief grace of all graces. 

1. Note what he says concerning its indispensableness to 
all Christian life and character. He tells us (verse 1) that 
even the greatest of gifts are nothing without it; the power 
to speak with tongues was supposed to have been bestowed 
as an immediate mark of divine favor in those days, but it 
would have no value unless the possessor had heavenly love 
in his heart, to begin with. Then he adds (v. 2) that 
even the greatest of graces are nothing without love; intel~ 
lectual strength, spiritual alertness, miracle-working faith, 
would all go for nothing, if this supreme grace should be 
absent. So he continues to urge (v. 3) that even the 
greatest of achievements are nothing at all without love; 
anybody could, like the demented Empedocles in the ancient 
story, leap into the crater of Mount Etna in order to render 
himself immortal, and still only be reckoned along the ages 
as an immortal fool for his pains, 


2. Note, likewise, what the apostle says about the charac- 
teristics of this greatest of all graces. Some things it could 
not tolerate, and did not have; some things it must have, or 
it could not possibly be genuine: he mentions both of these, 

The negative side comes first. Pure Christian love must 
be without malice; it must suffer long, and still be kind. It 
must be without jealousy ; envy has been called “the saw 
of the soul.” It must be without pride; it is not permitted 
to speak like a Pharisee, “Stand by thyself, come not near to 
me, for I am holier than thou.” It must be without vanity; 
fowls and reptiles are the only creatures that dilate their 
feathers, and swell out their jaws, formeredisplay. It must 
be without arrogance; true piety is always courteous and 
polite. It must be without greed ; it is better sometimes to 
suffer in relinquishment of one’s privileges, than todo wrong 
in forcing even one’s real rights to another’s hindrance. It 
must be without temper ; many a hard word has gone forth, ina 
moment of passion, which afterwards the speaker would give 
his fortune to recall. It must be without suspicion; an evil 
surmise is a capital offense in the kingdom of truth, where 
Christ is the king: if a man loves not a brother, whom he 
has seen, how can he love God, who is unseen? 

Then comes the positive side. True Christian love must 
be happy in another's success; if he falls, it must grieve;, 
when he rises, it must sing ; for it rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
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but rejoiceth im the truth. It must be patient, bearing all 
things, and trustful, believing all things. It must be confi- 
dent, hoping all things, and steadfast, enduring all things. 

3. Note, finally, what the apostle says about the superi- 
ority of this greatest of graces. He dwells particularly 
upon its permanency ; everything else seems likely to pass 
Bway, but this heavenly charity “never faileth.’” He men- 
tions its completeness ; we know only in part, and we foresee 
only a little of the vast future; but we love with all the 
fullness of love at once. ‘then he adds a fine word about its 
sweep ; it will range through all the realms of God’s provi- 
dence and grace, and still discover a fresh field of exercise, 
until by and by it will meet Eternal Love face to face; and 
then will come fruitage und fruition. If there is ever to be 
a perfect fulfillmentof Paul’s other words, spoken to the 
Ephesians, it will be then: we, “being rooted and grounded 

in love, may be able to comprehend with all saints what is 
‘the breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that” we 
“ might be filled with all the fullness of God.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Bf F speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not 
love, I am become sownding brass (v. 1). One of the com- 
monest counsels to a young convert is to “speak in meeting.” 
Witnessing for Christ is by many considered synonymous 
with talking or praying in the social gatherings of the church. 
And it is true that he who is full of love for the Saviour will 
be pretty sure to say something about it; for “out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” But it is a 
great deal more important to have love than to talk about it 
to be possessed of a full heart than of a glib tongue. And at 
the best the tongue is serviceable only when it testifies out 
ofthe heart. It is possible to talk in meeting often and 
attractively without being a loving follower of Jesus. The 
ordinary hearer may be deceived on this point. God will 
not be. He knows whether the one of a silver tongue has a 
brazen heart. He knows, too, the love of some whose lips 
give mo sound in public, but whose lives testify for him with 
unfailing power. 

* If [have all faith, 80 as to remove mountains (v. 2). Having 
faith is less important than using faith! Using faith is less 
important than using it rightly. Suppose you could remove 
mountains, what do you want to remove them for? The 
mountains may be just where they belong. If so, you ought 
to let them stand; and see to it that you are where you 
belong. There are ministers who are so desirous of remov- 
ing distant mountains of iniquity, that they neglect their 
pulpit work and parish work, while they are off furthering 
great reforms elsewhere. Their faith is greater than their 
love. God would see to the mountains, if they would see to 
the work to which he has set them. There are laymen whoare 
always ready to show their faith by attending a convention 
or a tabernacle meeting, who are not so ready to show their 
love in the household. The truer measure of a disciple’s 
Christ-likeness is to be found in what his wife or sister 
thinks of his loving spirit at home, rather than in what they 
could say of his strong faith in behalf of God’s work abroad. 

Love suffereth long, and is kind (v. 4). There is a great 
deal of short-lived kindness in the world. It is easy to 
appear kind and to be kind in our ordinary intercourse with 
those of whom we see but little. But it is when our patience 
is tried with the repeated failings of those who are nearest 
to us; with the renewed and multiplied calls on us for help 
from those who never help themselves; with the irritability, 

_ Or moodiness, or inconsistencies, or selfishness, of our asse- 
ciates and intimate acquaintances,—that we show our pos- 
session or our lack of real love. Good-nature suffereth a 
little time. Common courtesy is kind to begin with. But 
love suffereth long and is kind all the way through. 

Seeketh not its own (v. 5). How many of us are absolutely 
unselfish in our kindness to acquaintances and neighbors 
and friends? Who of us show just the same spirit of Chris- 
tian love toward those from whom we can hope or expect 
nothing in return, as toward those on whom we must depend 
for similar good offices—or more important ones—by and 
by? Who of us proves himself or herself just as sincerely 
and devotedly a faithful friend when he or she must bea 
constant loser by the friendship, as while all the delights of 
a sacred friendship are secured, with none of its involved 
cost and embarrassments? Whoever of us can answer these 
questions fairly, can say whether or not he or she has the 
spirit of real love.* 

Rejoiceth not in unrighteousness (v. 6). There are very few 
Christians who would rejoice in iniquity for its own sake; 
or who would rejoice in its exhibit by those whom they 
love. But they are Christians who are not sorry to hear a 
scandal about a leading minister of a rival denomination; or 
to know of serious trouble in a competing church. Some of 
them might even say, “I told you so.” There are Christian 
politicians also who are by no means grieved at the signs of 
corruption in the other party, especially on the eve of an 
election. And there are Christians who seem to take satis- 


a family group who have “held their heads altogether too 
high, when they were realiy no better than other folks.” 
But here is where the lack of Christian charity, or love, 
appears, 

Now that I am become a man, | have put away childish things 
(v.11). Who of us can say as much for himself? Who of 
us shows no childishness in his petulancies, in his sulking 
discontents, in his worrying over little troubles, in his 
reaching out after the unattainable, in his foolish fears, in 
his trifling away time, in his being pleased with baubles? 
Who of us is always manly, and only manly, in thought and 
speech and action? Who of us has no more concern for 
childish things? He who is all this, is so far like the apostle 
Paul. 

Now we see in a mirror, darkly (v.12). There is hardly 
anything absolutely clear to us in this world. We do not 
wholly understand ourselves. We often wonder if there is 
any consistency possible to the tangled mass of contradictions 
which our dispositions present for study. We stand bewil- 
dered before questions of present duty, our minds swinging 
like a pendulum between one view and the other of right 
and prudence. Even the past is blurred and confused as we 
review it. We hardly know what we said and did, or why 
our course was just as it was, ina trying emergency. Wouldn’t 
it have been better for us to have kept silence then? 
Oughtn’t we to have gone willingly, instead of refusing to 
go? Oh! if we only knew what would have been best, we 
could judge better of our wiser course for the future. And 
if we cannot know ourselves fully, how liable we are to mis- 
understand others. We fail to perceive all their sensitiveness, 
all their weaknesses, all their struggle of mind, and to judge 
their course accordingly. Sometimes we misread others to 
their advantage, but more commonly to their disadvantage. 
If we could see how the whole case looks to them, we should 
judge them very differently. We should even admire where 
now we censure. It is in the light of this truth that Chris- 
tian love “beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things,” in behalf of those who are loved,—while dimness of 
vision forbids the knowing them, except in part. While we 
can know but so imperfectly ourselves and our fellows, how 
is it possible for us to see God clearly, and to rightly under- 
stand all his dealings with us, and his plans in our behalf? 
Whatever trouble we have in seeing good in all things 
which he directs concerning us, is surely in our poor eyesight, 
not in any flaw or incompleteness in his plans. This will 
all be plain in the day of final revealing; “for now we see 
in a mirror darkly; but then face to face.” 





HINTS FOR PRE-VIEW. 
BY J. L. BURROWS, D.D, 
Quarter’s Key-word, copAIRTNERSHIP. 


May 4. WResources and Restraints of Love. 


LOVE { Cultivates all that would bless Self or 

Renounces all that would harm | Neighbor. 
1. Love cherished within the soul is more blissful and 
serviceable than even divinely given eloquence, learning, 
miracle work, alms-giving, or martyrdom (vs. 1-3). Elo- 
quence is a grand gift, whether a natural or supernatural 
endowment. When we say of a man, “he speaks like an 
angel,” we use hyperbole, suggested by imagination, for 
we do not know how angels speak. Possibly St. Paul did 
learn something about it, when he was “caught up into the 
third heavens.” But whether from what he knew or from 
what -he fancied, he was sure that any collocation or fluent 
and fervid utterance of words, was only as “sounding brass’ 
or clanging cymbal” for spiritual benefit, unless the pitch 
was on the key-note of love. Learning, the most profound, 
exact, and thorough, if divorced from a loving spirit, will 
be fruitless of spiritual good, will degenerate into heartless 
destructive criticism, or into inane platitudes. A loving 
heart with inferior attainments will gain and give greater 
good, than a big brain crammed full can ever effect without 
the loving heart. Miracle working. Some who were per- 
mitted to work miracles by using Jesus’ name were lost 
“ Many will say to me in that day, Lord! Lord! did not we 
prophecy by thy name, and by thy name cast out devils, and 
in thy name do many mighty works; and then will I profess 
to them, I never knew you; depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.” They had power, but were wanting in love 
for Christ. Alms-giving. It is scarcely needful to say that 
many a one gives alms without love either for the beggar or 
the Lord. Martyrdom. “Giving the body to be burned” is 
no sure proof of love and faith toward God. Heathenism 
and heresy have had martyrs. We may possess all these 
gifts and powers, and yet be “ profited nothing.” 

2. Love renounces envy, selfishness, self-conceit, distrust, 
encouragement of sin. “ Enmeth not.” Envy breeds discon- 
tent, covetousness, and theft. It is misery to the heart that 
nurses it, and wrong to those who innocently excite it. Selfish- 
ness “ seeketh” supremely “ its own,” which love cannot do. 
Selfishness is the root from which all vices shoot, and is con- 
sidered by some as the very essence of all sin. Love crucifies 





faction in hearing of the moral downfall of some member of 


selfishness, or selfishness annihilates love. Bragging Love 
would rather make others happy than by “ vaunting self” 





crave their admiration, Bragging borders lying, and is 
often in danger of passing over the line. Self-coneeit. One 
“puffed up” with a sense of his own importance has not 
much room in his inflated heart for love of others. Distrust. 
Love is not suspicious of evil, imagining wrong motives and 
shrouded purposes under professions of friendship and affeo- 
tion. Encouragement of sin. Love will not look with com- 
placent glance upon sinful actions, nor listen with laughter 
to foul words, “ It rejoiceth not in iniquity.” These, with all 
the grosser evils that grow out of these, love for truth and 
Christ and souls renounces. 

3. Love cultivates forbearance, kindness, decorum, unself- 
ishness, patience, trustfulness, unsuspiciousness, hopefulness 
endutance. Forbearance. Love perseveres in loving, in spite 
of cold and ungrateful returns. Kindness. Love within 
the heart reveals itself in the countenance, softens the man- 
ners, and sweetens the words of him who cherishes it, 
Decorum. Grossness in conduct, “unseemly” conversation, 
jestings that hurt, are forbidden by love. Unselfishness, Com- 
cern for others’ interests and happiness, in some circum- 
stances even greater than we feel for our own, is not hard for 
love to cherish. Patience. There is something God-like in 
bearing indifference, ingratitude, petulance, even abuse, as a 
loving mother “beareth all things” unlovely in her child, 
and as our Lord does toward us. Trustfulness. Love finds 
it very hard to believe that anything is wrong or evil in the 
object of its affections. “It believeth” in good easily; in 
evil, reluctantly, Unsuspiciousness. Love has a quicker eye 
for virtues than for faults. It finds the odor of flowers far 
pleasanter than the scent of carrion. It would rather be 
imposed upon by an unworthy beggar than be repulsive 
toward a worthy suppliant. “It thinketh no evil.” Hope- 
fulness. A loving heart never despairs of the reclama- 
tion of a wanderer. Can a mother cease “hoping all 
things” good for her profligate, prodigal son? Endurance, 
or rather, perhaps, perseverance. Love never slackens its 
endeavors to secure blessings for others. Its benevolence is 
not fitful nor spasmodic; not discouraged by failures nor 
interrupted by obstacles. It will bear any burdens, drudge 
through any services, to gain the ends upon which the heart 
is set “It endureth all things,” and “ endureth to the end.” 
4. Love lasts beyond prophesyings, tongues, knowledge, 
even, inasense, beyond faith and hope, continues and increases 
forever. It 1s the inner soul that infuses life and efficiency 
into all attainments and experiences. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Briefly indicate the contents of the twelfth chapter,—the 
various “gifts,” the envy to which they led, Paul’s reproof 
of this spirit, and his exhortation to covet the “best” gifts. 
Then take the lesson itself. In this we find “love” contrasted 
with “ gifts.” Dwelling on this theme, the apostle says: 

1. It is not enough to have the gift of languages (v. 1).—For 
although a man could speak all the languages of the world, 
and though he could add to these the very language of 
heaven, that would avail him nothing if love were lacking. 
2. It is not enough to be able to foretell future events.—If any 
man to-day could infallibly foretell the future, he would be 
regarded by many as the most wonderful man living. But, 
says Paul, even though a man possessed this gift, however 
fully, and were devoid oflove, all would be in vain. Balaam 
uttered the most wonderful and beautiful prophecies, and 
yet he perished miserably. 

3. It is not enough to have superhuman intelligence.—Think 
for a moment what “all mysteries” and “all knowledge” mean. 
These expressions mean all knowledge of nature in all her 
workings, which to-day baffle our best scientists. They 
mean all knowledge, not only of the present, but of the past, 
as far back as creation, and even farther. They mean more 
than this, for “all mysteries” and “all knowledge” include 
the other world. The mystery of the Trinity and of the 
Incarnation are among these “all mysteries;” all this, says 
Paul, if it stands without love is futile. Satan doubtless 
knows more of these mysteries than all human philosophers 
put together, yet it does not profit him. 

4. It is not enough to have miraculous faith. (Discriminate 
here between saving faith and mere miraculous faith.)—If a 
man could uproot mountains and fill up valleys by the mere 
word of his mouth, without love even this would be vain. 
But more than this. 

5. It is not enough to beggar one’s self for the poor.—Let the 
rich man sell his brown-stone front, his horses and carriages, 
Let him convert all his bonds into cash, and pour it all out 
in beneficence toward the poor. All, all is vain, if love be 
absent. The newspapers may sound his praises, but no word 
of commendation shall fall from the Master’s lips, unless 
love be the motive-power that leads him to this self-sacrifice, 
But Paul still goes upward towards the climax of his astound- 
ing assertions. He says: 

6. Jt 18 not enough to give your body to be burned.—If to the 
possession of knowledge, miraculous powers, marvelous 
beneficence, you were even to add martyrdom, and that 
through the most painful torture, it is all nothing without 





love. Note, Paul does not say “it is nearly sufficient, and 
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only requires a little addition of something to make it suffi- 
cient.” No, he says, “ All this profiteth nothing.” It is not 
of the ‘slightest avail, by itself. We have said above, with 
each section, “It is not enough,” we should have said, “ It is 
utterly futile.” Now, as soon as we apprehend the profound 
meaning of all this, we shall stand amazed at the prodigious 
comprehensiveness of the apostle’s assertions. We see now 
that true religion is by no means an outward force working 
inwardly, but an inward force working outwardly. What is 
religion then? It is love to God and love to man, with all 
that this includes. 

Having thus led the scholars, let the teacher now try to 
make them see why the grace of love so utterly outweighs 
all gifts put together. Loveaffects character. Gifts have no 
necessary influence on character. Napoleon had gifts and a 
satanic character, therefore Napoleon was satanic in spite of 
his “ gifts.” God is love, and therefore should all his chil- 
dren esteem him as the embodiment of their highest attain- 
ment. Now let the teacher take up, as time may allow, the 
achievements of love. They are patience, kindness, lack of 
the envious spirit, humility (in v. 4), correct deportment, 
unselfishness, gentleness, unsuspicion (in y. 5), godly rejoic- 
ing (v. 6), large-hearted charity (v 7). All “gifts” shall 
cease, for the time will come when they are no longer needed 
in this world; and in the other, there will be no call for 
especial gifts. But love has noend. If God is love, all his 
obedient subjects will always have occasion to exercise this 
grace of love to all eternity. 

An actual man, filled with this divine spirit of love, would 
be the most lovely sight this world has ever seen. No such 
man ever lived here, saving the Lord himself. If only 
we could imagine a world full of men in the likeness of 
\Jesus, what a heaven that would be! Yet that is what God 1s 
striving, by the power of the Holy Spirit, to bring about in 
this world. Nothing short of that is what God proposes for 
all his children. That they may have the “ mind of Christ 
formed in them,” is the aim of the spirit of God. In view 
of this, how incomprehensible it is to see that man hasting 
after gold, and yonder woman taken up wholly with fashion, 
and that third person rushing madly after political prefer- 
ment, and that minister thinking more about ecclesiastical 
preferment than about personal holiness Are all men 
demented and gone clean mad? Is the strong language of 
James too strong, when he says: “ Ye lust, and have not; ye 
fight and war, yet ye have not, because ye ask not. -Ye ask, 
and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may consume 
it upon your lusts. Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know ye 
not that the friendship of the world is enmity with God?” 
Weare all the time forgetting that money, power, knowledge, 
culture, position, influence, rites and ceremonies, self-sacri- 
fice, all are worse than futile, when they stand alone. One 


thing, and one only, is of any avail, and that is “ Christian 
love.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


From whose lett@s are our lessons just now? In one 
letter Paul taught how to preach, to hold up the cross of 
Christ, and show the wisdom and power of God. Last week, 
his letter taught how to live as an example and help to 
others. To-day, we learn how to love, what love is, and 
what it is not. Inthe chapter the word is printed “ charity,” 
but every time it means “love.” 

Why we do Need Love —Paul said something like this: If 
I should be able to talk in all the languages known on earth, 
or even to speak with an angel’s tongue, and not have love 
in my heart, it would be an empty sound. Were you ever 
near the players of a skillful band when suddenly one of 
them clashed the cymbals, empty pieces of brass struck to- 
gether? Didn’t you start, and wish for the sweeter tones of 
the flute or cornet? Paul said again, I might be very wise, 
and have all the knowledge of all worlds and know the 
future, I might believe all wonders, but if I have not love, 
Iam nothing. Suppose Paul, or any one, were to give away 
money and goods, or even be willing to give his life, to be 
praised by men, to make a great name, without love, it is 
of no use, it is nothing. 

What Love is.—Have two lines ruled on the board, and, as 
answers are given, write a word or so in the proper column, 
what love is, or what it is not. “Love suffereth long:” is 
patient, not ready to complain. “Love is kind:” gentle 
words on her tongue, kind thoughts in her heart, kind pur- 
poses to help others. “ Envieth not:” eavy comes of hate and 
unkindness, where love dwells envy cannot enter. “Not 
selfish :”" vaunteth not itself, the verse says. Love does not say, 
“Look out for Number One.” “Is not puffed up:” did 
you ever see a peacock with spread, plumage strut over the 
lawn? Love is not so vain, but more like the singing bird 
among green leaves on the tree-top, giving out a glad song, 
“Doth not behave unseemly:” improperly, in a way to 
shame or grieve another. “Seeketh not her own:” not 
taking ease, money, praise, pleasure, when it could wrong 
another, for love seeks the good and pleasure of others, “Ts 
not easily provoked :” not ready to fret, or cry, or speak 
sharp words. “Thinketh no evil:” not ready to suspect 





wrong orto blame. “ Rejoiceth not in iniquity:” is never 
glad to hear of sin. “ Rejoiceth in the truth:” inall things 
true and good, love delights. “ Love beareth all things:” weeps 
in secret lest tears should grieve others, meekly receives trial 
or blame. “ Believeth all things:” has faith in others, will- 
ing to think wellof them. “Hopeth all things:” watches 
for the bright side, and expects good to come. “ Endureth 
all things:” keeps on patiently bearing all, still loving, 
trusting, hoping. ‘Love never faileth:” should love give 
up and cease, even for trial, trouble, or loss? 

Love Never Faileth.—All the lips of earth will be silent 
some time, all we know here will only be a beginning of the 
wisdom hereafter, but love will last and grow forever. So if 
we learn here this lesson of love, we shall goon forever 
learning and knowing. This whole world is God’s primary 
class, for we only know in part, but he takes his scholars one 
by one to heaven, the world of love where we shall all see 
and know and understand. A motherless girl once asked, 
“ Auntie, can’t you tell me about my mother? What was 
she like? Can’t you show me her picture?” “Go look in 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, you will find her 
portrait ; she was more like that than any one I ever saw.” Can 
that ever be said of you? There is one example of perfect 
love, One who said “ Follow me.” Can you tell of times in his 
life when he suffered long? When was be kind? One 
command Jesus gave which helps us to follow after him: 
“ Love one another as I haveloved you.” How did he love? 
What is the golden text? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE CHIEFEST CHRISTIAN GRACE. 


GOD | CHRIST 
is 
AS CHRIST ONE 
LOVED YOU, LOVE ANOTHER. 
Is THE 


FULFILLING OF THE LAW. 





PROPHECIES sHALL END, LOVE 
TONGUES SHALL CEASE, NEVER 
KNOWLEDGE sHALL vanisH, J) FAILETH. 





THESE THREE, 
FAITH, .., HOPE, 


@REATEST OF THESE 18) 


LOVE. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


* More love to thee, O Christ.” 

“ Love divine, all love excelling.” 

“I am so glad that our Father in heaven,” 
“Saviour! thy dying love.” 

**God loved the world of sinners lost,” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


Which is the greatest of Christian graces? (Title.) 
is this regarded the greatest ? (Golden Text.) 

Is it, or is it not, important that Christians should seek to 
qualify themselves for various departments of usefulness? 
(1 Cor. 12: 29-31.) If our abilities are used from a lower 
desire than to benefit man, what is their real value? (1 Cor. 
13: 1-3.) From what other motive do men sometimes use 
their gifts? (Matt..6: 1,5; 1 Cor. 10: 24, 33.) Why does 
God have to keep some Christians so barren of gifts? (1 Cor. 
1:29.) What isthe value of our'gifts if used only for the 
temporal benefit of others without regard to their eternal 
good? How does that love of which Paul is speaking, operate 
towards those who abuse and annoy, how towards the more 
gifted and honorable, and how in view of one’s own acquire- 
ment? (v. 4.) How does this love affect the manners, the 
motives, the temper of mind, and the thoughts of its subject? 
(v. 5.) Are we, or are we not, to conclude the discourteous, 
the selfish and irritable, are strangers thereto? How does 
this love affect the sympathy and fellowship of its subject? 
(v. 6.) How does this description compare with Psalm 
1:1,2? How severe a testing can this love endure? (v. 7). 
Give some illustrations of such testings (Heb. 11 : 36, 37). 
Does the statement, “ Love never faileth,’” mean that a 
Christian never fails to act from the promptings of love, or 
that as an element in his character it shall rule through eter- 
nity? Name some of the special gifts that are limited to an 
age (v. 8). Is the knowledge we acquire in this life to be 
lost, or is this reference to miraculous knowledge which is a 
special gift? Show a reason why miraculous glimpses into 
the future, and into the great beyond, must necessarily come 


to an end as special gifts (vs. 9,10). To what state of being 


Why 


depart therefrom through all eternity (v. 13). 





may we compare our present thought and knowledge of 
heavenly things? (v. 11.) To what may the parables and 
various figures of speech of the Bible be compared? (v. 12.) 
Give some of these figures of speech applied to Christ, and 
show the particular phase of truth which they are designed 
to convey (John 10:7, 14; 15:1; 6:35). Give some of 
these figures descriptive of the eternal state of the righteous. 
Name three essential elements of spiritual life which cannot 
Why does 
Christian love rank higher than either faith or hope? Can, 
or cannot, either of these three exist independently of the 
others? What lesson are we to learn from this treatise on 
Christian love? (1 Cor. 14: 1.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The discussions about the speaking with tongues “are 
familiar; but it will be enough to say that the Oriental 
conception of this passage is, “ If I speak with all the tongues 
of sons of men and of angels;” implying both a multiplicity 
of languages and all the varieties of human and angelic 
eloquence; but the former idea predominates. The “ clang- 
ing cymbal” has among the Orientals a certain power; but 
mortals do not pretend to understand it, as its voice 1s potent 
chiefly in supernatural matters, such as bringing an eclipse 
quickly to an end; but even so, if it is not done in the right 
manner (which manner, again, mortals do not thoroughly 
understand, but the wise have received it by tradition), it is 
not efficacious. 

“ We see ina mirror, darkly” (that is, in a riddle), and 
“we see through a glass, darkly,” are two renderings which, 
strange to say, have divided the acceptance of scholars more 
than would at first be supposed. The first any good Greek 
scholar must unhesitatingly pronounce to be right ; and yet our 
translators of 1611 must have known the matter well, and 
followed the other side with a preference. The allusion to 
Old Testament language in the passage (verse 12) is plainly 
to Numbers 12: 6-8; where “in dark speeches” is the same 
expression (except in grammatical form) as “darkly ” in our 
lesson ; and both expressions might be rendered, in the two 
places, by the same word. The “mouth to mouth” answers 
to the “ face to face,” especially when aided by the “appar- 
ently,” which means in full sight. Moses saw the Lord’s 
form and spoke with him face to face, and that “ not in rid- 
dies.’ This passage must be looked upon as the source 
of Paul’s words; and in the Aramaic comments of all ages, 
the whole is much clearer than from the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint. 

Now for the (perhaps) non-Old-Testament “ mirror,” or 
“glass” as the Authorized Version has it. The term 
(speculare transliterated into Oriental letters) for “ mirror” 
or “glass,” is one used over and over again by ancient Jewish 
commentators as a figure for the insight into God’s truth 
a “clear (or transparent) speculare” being the term for that 
which Moses, for instance, used ; and a “ non-transparent (or 
dim) speculare” being the term for that used by prophets of 
much less clear vision. It was argued, by the older set of 
comparatively modern scholars, that the “clear speculare” 
was like the transparent stone (crystal) specularia which 
transparent window-glass resembled, of which Philo Judeus 
and Pliny the elder both make mention. Hence it was 
held that Paul uses the word for “ mirror” in a peculiar 
sense, but a sense borne out by the Jewish manner of speaking. 

For my part, I am unable to see that the Jewish use 
decides the question, and I am quite content to rest with the 
ordinary meaning of the word. Yet a few of the ancient 
Jewish sentences may be worth retailing to illustrate. Thus 
Numbers 12: 6, latter part of the verse is expo: n led as fol- 
lows: “ My shekinah is not revealed to him by (in) a clear 
(or bright) speculare, but Only through dream and vision.” 
Again, “ Joseph knew God from the midst of that speculare 
which is called All.’ Again, “ How great was the difference 
between Moses and the rest of the prophets! They under. 
stood in (through) a speculare which was not clear (or bright), 
nor could they raise their face toward heaven, so as to see 
what things are done in heaven.” Soa comment on Daniel 
10:9, on the words “then was I in a deep sleep,” etc.. 
“ And not this only but also the words were not revealed with 
sufficient clearness. Moses indeed saw (understood) in a 
clear speculare, and not this alone, but also he raised his head 
aloft, so as to see face to face, and he saw the splendor of his 
glory; neither was his mind changed, nor his face, as the 
rest of the prophets, when they wished to look (under. 
siarid) and fell utterly from their mind and reason, and the 
form of their face was changed, and they knew nothing of 
earthly things. Far otherwise Moses; for when he wished 
to see, he fell not from mind and reason. For lo! imme- 
diately after he saw the splendor of the divine glory, he 
returned to the camp to talk with the Israelites, so far as it 
was necessary, and his mind returned to him as it was at the 
beginning.”” Again, “All the prophets saw in a speculare 
that was not clear; Moses our master saw in a clear specu” 
lare.”” On which another comment says, “They thought 
they saw, but they saw nothing; for Moses knew that which 
he could not see with his own eyes,” 
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CURRENT ENCYCLOPZDIAS.* 


At almost exactly the same date appeared the Ameri- 
can reprint of the sixteenth volume of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica and the third (and concluding) volume of the 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 
Two volumes which are thus associated in kind, and in 
time of publication, may well be brought together in a 
brief newspaper notice. 

Every new volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
renders it more a matter of regret that the religious atti- 
tude of this important work should be decided by what, 
for want of a better name, may be described as the 
Aberdeen naturalistic school, which is represented by 
Professor Bain in psychology and metaphysics, and by 
Professor W. Robertson Smith in biblical criticism. In 
the present volume (Vol. X VI., Men to Mos) the article 
on Micah, by Professor Smith, is thoroughly unsatis- 
factory from its determination to find irreconcilable con- 
tradictions in the text of the prophecy, and from its one- 
sided rationalistic method generally. Similarly Pro- 
fessor Wellhausen’s short article on Moses mixes up the 
biblical account with the later rabbinical legends, with 
the obvious suggestion that the miracles of the Bible 
have just as much foundation as the portents of the 
Midrash. In a work which has the scientific value of 
the British Encyclopedia (which is the plain English of 
the title), and above all in a work whose object is to indi. 
cate the present state of knowledge, it is as grave an error 
to permit a single heterodox school of scholarship— 
which, chameleon-like, is constant only in its incon- 
stancy—to monopolize the space assigned to biblical 
questions, as it would be to hand over the scientific part 
of the work to the tender mercies of such scientific dis- 
senters as the Rev. John Jasper or Mr. A. Wilford Hall. 
Both Professor Smith and Professor Wellhausen can 
write with fairness when they choose, as witness the 
short but accurate paper by Professor Smith on Moloch, 
and Professor Wellhausen’s biographical article on 
Muhammad, both of which have been written from a 
dispassionate and non-partisan point of view. 

Apart from the articles bearing upon biblical criticism, 
there is little trace of partisanship in the Encyclopedia. 
Thus, the article on Metaphysics is written by Professor 
Edward Caird, the eminent idealist and Kantian com- 
mentator (not Principal John Caird, his brother, who is 
a religious philosopher after the manner of Hegel), who 
stands, in philosophy, at the antipodes of Professor Bain, 
the controlling editor. And generally speaking, all 
important articles are written by acknowledged masters 
in their departments. The article on the Quran (under 
the general head of “ Mohammedanism ”) is written by 
Theodor Noldeke, Germany’s first Quranic scholar; in 
whose article it is curious to note a slip, which may be 
due to the translator or the printer, of ascribing the 
origin of a particular Muhammadan dogma (p. 628) to 
“the beginning of the third century [A. D., as Dr, Nél- 
deke uniformly refers to the Christian era] ”—a period, 
when, of course, Muhammadanism had no existence. 
The articles on French literature are chiefly by Mr. 
George Saintsbury, who stands foremost in this depart- 
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ment in England. Dr. Legge, professor of Chinese at 
Oxford, writes the article on Mencius; Professor Socin, 
of Tubingen, that on Mesapotamia; the Midrash and 
the Mishna are described by Mr. Schiller-Szinnessy, one 
of the rabbinic scholars of Cambridge; Milton is dis- 
cussed by Professor David Masson; Monachism by 
Canon Littledale; Montanism by Professor Harnack of 
Germany; and the Moravian Brethren, by Professor 
T. M. Lindsay of Glasgow. Among the American con- 
tributors are the Rev. Dr. S, Irenezus Prime, who sum- 
marizes his well-known Life of Morse for the Encyclo- 
pedia, and half a dozen college professors writing 
chiefly on scientific subjects connected with America, 


In the American reprint the plates have been re-read 
for correction by competent scholars, and some additions 
have been made, the most important of which are a 
supplementary article on Mexico, a large map of that 
country, and a ful! index. 

In noticing the first and second volumes of Schaff’s 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, we spoke with 
approbation of the plan and general execution of that 
work, while at the same time we pointed out a lack of 
uniformity in its editing. This want of unity is still 
observable. In the article on Kadesh, written for the 
Encyclopedia by Dr. Trumbull, the true site of Kadesh 
at the oasis of ’Ayn Qadees was indicated ; but when the 
reader turns to the map accompanying this volume, he 
finds that the position of ’Ayn Qadees is not shown, and 
that Kadesh is set down as at ’Ayn el-Waybeh, which 
location has been demonstrated in the body of the work 
to be untenable. So, again, Pithom is located, following 
Naville, at Tell el-Maskhootah, which was named as 
the site of Rameses in the article on the Exodus; and 
the same city, Pithom, following the same authority, is 
declared to be Succoth (which, as mentioned in the 
Bible, was not a city at all, but a province—the camp- 
ing ground within Egypt of the Shemitic nomads), 
while the name “Succoth” does not appear at all in 
its proper place in the Encyclopedia, and under 
“Rameses” the reader is referred back to “ Exodus” 
for an identification which is flatly contradicted under 
“ Pithom.” 


To the same lack of a strict rule of editorship is to be 

ascribed the fact that while many, perhaps the majority, 
of the bibliographies attached to separate articles show 
judicious scholarship in their selection, others are 
strangely incomplete. What can be thought of a bibli- 
ography of works on Petra (Sela) which omits Laborde’s 
Voyage del’ Arabie Pétrée and Legh’s Excursion to Wady 
Musa, and the travels of Olin, Durbin, Fromsby, and 
Miss Martineau, and which inserts instead such a 
book as Ridgaway’s The Lord’s Land; forgetting, 
besides, to mention a single classical authority? So for 
the Wilderness of the Wandering, the only sources given 
are Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Palmer’s Desert of 
the Exodus, and Geikie’s Hours with the Bible! In the 
article on the Targums, there are numerous references 
to the rabbinic Bibles, but a single list, containing, in 
brief space, a note of each edition, its editor, its date 
and place of publication, and its “peculiar difference,” 
is sadly missed. Again, excellent as is Dr. Jessup’s 
bibliography of Syrian Missions, a bibliography of 
Syrian history and geography is still, so far as this book 
is concerned, entirely untouched. 

The present volume begins with P, and carries the 
work to completion. This section includes many im- 
portant articles, such as those on the Pentateuch, where 
Professor Strack, speaking for German. conservative 
scholarship, gives a condensed but masterly exhibit of 
German critical theories; and where Professor Green, 
of Princeton, speaking for American conservatism, dis- 
cusses the question of the Mosaic origin of the Penta- 
teuch. Professor Toy contributes a fine discussion of 
the history and relations of the Semitic languages; thé 
Rev. E. W. Rice summarizes the history of Sunday- 
schools, the Rev. Willis J. Beecher tells the story of 
Temperance, and the Rev. Dr. Dunlap Moore discusses 
the question of Bible wines, and, of course, pronounces 
against the two-wine theory. The various denomina- 
tional articles are prepared by competent authorities; 
and the geographical, biographical, and theological 
articles are generally excellent, the stand-point of the 
Encyclopedia being that of a generous evangelicalism. 
The present volume contains an appendix, supplying 
many of the omissions, and rectifying many of the 
errors, typographical and other, of the preceding 
volumes. In the appendix, there is a special article on 
the authorship ofthe Veni Creator, by the Rev.Samuel W. 
Duffield, briefly stating the discovery, which he an- 
nounced at greater length in a recent number of The 
Sunday School Times. An atlas of the Bible maps, an 
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“analysis” showing the names of contributors, and the 


special articles written by them, and a pronouncing 
vocabulary of proper names, are added to the volume. 
Now that the work is completed, it is possible to esti- 
mate it as a whole. Of course it contains errors ; of course 
it is not always consistent with itself, and of course it 
does not always include all that it might have included ; 
no work of the scope of this is perfect in all these particu- 
lars. But taken asa whole, it certainly takes the first 
rank among American religious encyclopedias. It isa 
Bible dictionary, and more; a theological dictionary, and 
more; a dictionary of religious biography, and more. 
When one considers the amount of material which is 
brought into the (comparatively) narrow space of three 
volumes, he is inclined to be very lenient to straggling 
errors or inconsistencies, and to wonder that the work 
has been so successfully carried through as it has been. 





Every day scholarly research—never so busy as in the 
present century—is adding to the stores of the biblical 
antiquarian with a speed which seems to be constantly 
accelerating. Prominent among men who have done 
original work in this department is Professor A. H. 
Sayce, editor of several departments in the helps of the 
London Teachers’-Bible, author of two Assyrian Gram- 
mars, and deputy-professor of philology at Oxford Uni- 
versity. Professor Sayce, therefore, has some special 
fitnesses for the writing of such a little treatise as his 
Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments, which claims to 
be a sketch of the most striking confirmations of the 
Bible, from recent discoveries in Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Palestine, and Asia Minor. It is to be regretted 
that this book seems to have been produced in such 
haste as to render a high degree of accuracy next to 
impossible, Examples of this are seeneverywhere. In 
the Egyptian section, for instance, fancy is stated as 
fact, as in the identification, given as a scientific cer- 
tainty, of the name Joseph with the name Osarsiph, the 
Moses, according to Josephus, of Egyptian tradition ; 
fact is misstated, as in the assertion that “ no name like 
that of Goshen . . . has as yet been discovered on the 
monuments ;” where a reference to Diimichen, Brugsch, 
or Ebers, would have shown Professor Sayce his error ; 
Brugsch is followed blindly in his misrepresentations 
alike of Scripture and of ancient Egyptian geography, 
and, to crown all, we have the extraordinary statement 
that “the question as to the date of the exodus, and con- 
sequently as to the Pharaoh of the oppression, has now 
been finally set at rest by the excavations recently 
undertaken at Tel el-Maskhita.” Even in his own 
department of Assyriology, Professor Sayce’s work is 
fragmentary ; thus, while he gives a translation of the 
eleventh cosmogony tablet of the British Museum (even 
including the fragment of the beginning, which he for- 
gets to say was first read by Paul Haupt in 1880), he 
does not take time to point out the n@merous corres- 
pondences between that document and the biblical 
account of the flood ; this being just where the general 
reader needs help. The chapter on the empire of the 
Hittites represents briefly the present state of knowl- 
edge (and of conjecture) concerning that resurrected 
people; and the paragraphs on the important“ cylinder 
of Cyrus” discovered several years ago by Hormuzd 
Rassam (of which a full translation, with description 
by Professor George Rawlinson, appeared in The 
Sunday School Times during 1880), follow closely 
Sir Henry Rawlinson’s views. On the whole, Professor 
Sayce’s book just falls short of being an admirable 
exhibit of the results of recent research, bearing upon 
the Bible. As it is, it will be a useful book in the hands 
of one who knows how to use it cautiously. (16mo, pp- 
198. New York: Scribner and Welford. Price, $1.25.) 


So much of modern critical research connected with 
the Bible is devoted to the discussion of purely literary 
questions that it is a pleasant surprise to meet with a 
book of merit, on a biblical theme, which resolutely 
pushes aside questions concerning the letter, and em- 
ploys itself solely with the kernel of Bible truth rather 
than the shell of the mere text. Such a work is Presi- 
dent John Bascom’s latest book, The Words of Christ, 
considered as principles of personal and social growth. 
This work consists of a series of studies on the truths 
enunciated by Christ, such as the readers of The Sunday 
School Times have been: accustomed to see in these 
columns from the pen of President Bascom. Above all 
things, President Bascom is a logician and a psycholo- 
gist; and the characteristic of this book as compared 
with others bearing similar titles, is, that the sayings of 
Christ are not considered as isolated utterances, but as 
universal principles which find their reason and their 
fitness in their relation to the life and growth of the 





human spirit, The method of the book is therefore 
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philosophical rather than homiletical ; systematic rather 
than exegetical, in the ordinary sense. To the thought- 
ful reader it may be commended as presentation of 
Christian truth from a point of view by no means hack- 
neyed. (12mo, pp. vi, 220. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Price, $1.50.) 





Books of advice for boys are sufficiently numerous. 
And yet the large clear type, the careful press-work, 
and the broad luxurious margins of Mr. Andrew James 
Symington’s Hints to our Boys make that booklet 
quite an exception among works of its class. But the 
excellencies of this little work are not confined to its 
external form and finish ; its style is plain and attractive, 
its advice helpful, and not too long drawn out, and there 
is a noteworthy absence of the illustration which does 
not illustrate. There are eight chapters on themes worn 
trite in a style which is not trite. The Rev, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott commends the book to the attention of Christian 
parents in a brief introduction. (16mo, pp. 170. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 75 cents.) 


It is always pleasant when a book commends itself 
as suitable for reading aloud to a listening circle. The 
Family of the Black Forest, a Tale of the Peasant’s War, by 
the author of Old Bristol, is written in the graceful 
fashion set by Mrs. Charles in the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family; and, like that, treats of certain phases of the 
Reformation. It is trustworthy in its historical part, 
and picturesque in its narrative. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 
406. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. Price, $1.00.) 


The stupidity of some fathers, who are always severely 
* punishing the wrong boy, is provokingly manifest in 
Fighting the Good Fight, by H. F. E., which is, notwith- 
standing, a wholesome and hearty book for boys, show- 
ing them how they may be good soldiers of the great 


King. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 272. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons.) 


» 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the translation given last week of The Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles, halfa dozen words were acci- 
dentally omitted in the eleventh chapter. These are: 
“ for with God he hath his judgment,” and they should 
be inserted before the words: “for so also did the 
ancient prophets.” In the ninth line of the same 
chapter, add the word “ he” before “ shall.” 


When one attempts to follow the various systems of 
transliteration of the Semitic languages, which have 
been used by one writer and another, lo! order becomes 
chaos. Even in the Assyrian, whose recovery has been 
wholly a work of modern science, this difficulty has 
made itself felt; so that it need occasion little surprise 
to find, in the Proceedings of the Society for Biblical 
Archeology for March 4, a notice from three Assyrian 
and Akkadian scholars—Bertin, Pinches, and Budge— 
that “having been perplexed and confused by the 
various complex and diverse systems as propounded by 
various Assyrian scholars, English, French, and Ger- 
man,” they “ have decided to adopt a rational system of 
translitcration,” which they accordingly give. This 
notice is hereby commended to the attention of scholars 
in other Semitic languages. 


From Tell el-Maskhootah, the site of M. Naville’s 
Pithom-Hero6épolis, the centre of antiquarian interest in 
Egypt changes to San, the site of the biblical Zoan. 
Excavations have been commenced there, under the 
auspices of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, by the soci- 
ety’s agent, Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, author of The 
Pyramids and the Temple of Gizeh. Mr, Petrie, who is 
assisted by a gang of two hundred workmen, has begun 
trenching in and around the ruins of the Great Temple 
in many places, and all inscriptions are sent to M. 
Naville for editing and translation. A private note from 
Miss Amelia B, Edwards, honorary secretary of the Fund, 
gives these details, and mentions that of the thousand- 
pound subscription inaugurated by Mr. W. Fowler, 
(who gave fifty pounds on condition that nineteen 
others should do the same) for excavating the mounds 
of Zoan, five hundred pounds have already been raised. 
“ The mounds of this famous city, as yet scarcely touched 
by the spade of the explorer, are among the most exten- 
sive in Egypt, and promise a rich harvest in objects of 
biblical and historical interest. Here, in the nearest 
great city to the land of Goshen, we may expect to find 
documents bearing on the history of the Hebrews during 
the four hundred and thirty years of the sojourn, 
respecting which the Bible is almost silent, It is even 





possible that monuments and interments of the Hebrews 
during the time of their prosperity may be brought to 
light” (Cireudar, p.2). Meanwhile, M. Renan writes to 
the Journal dea Débats, his letter being copied in The 
Academy of March 15, calling -attention to the great 
importance of the Egyptian monuments for the history 
of civilization, and urging Frenchmen to do their part, 
by contributions and otherwise, in the recovery and 
preservation of these monuments. Reports and articles 
on the progress of the Egyptian Exploration Fund’s 
excavations will appear in The [London] Times and 
The Academy. Two have already appeared: English 
Excavations at San, in The Times of March 7 ; and The 
Great Temple at San, in The Academy of March 15. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


————— 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—To the list of conventions to be held in June is 
added that of the Kansas State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, which will meet at Newtown, June 18-20, 


—In pursuance of the plan of district conventions, 
adopted by the New Jersey Sunday-school Associatign, 
arrangements have been made to hold conventions in 
the five districts during 1884, as follows: District I., at 
Newton, June 25; District II., at Phillipsburg, May 27; 
District III., at Woodbridge, April 80; District IV., at 
Freehold, May 25; District V., at Cape May City, June 
4. The Rev. Samuel W. Clark, corresponding secretary 
of the Association, states that “arrangements are being 
made to secure for these conventions the best Sunday- 
school talent of the day, with a design to reap the benefit 
of five state conventions in one year.” 

—Besides the state convention to be held at Mont- 
eagle, August 13-15, there will be held in Tennessee the 
East Tennessee Sunday-school Convention at Greene- 
ville, May 7 and 8; andthe West Tennessee Convention at 
Jackson, May 13 and 14. Sunday-schools and individuals 
contributing to the expenses of these conventions will 
be entitled to copies of the proceedings when published. 
The fourteenth annual convention of the Sullivan County 
Sunday-school Association will also be held on April 31 
and Mayl. The secretary, Mr. W. H. H. Gaines, of 
Bloomingdale, states that Sullivan County is the banner 
county of the state, and that eighty per cent of the 
schools are undenominational, 


—Anticipating the approaching annual convention 
at Oswego, June 3-5, the New York State Sunday-schoo} 
Association sends out a statement of the good work 
which the Association is doing in the poorer and more 
destitute portions of the state. The Association appeals 
to the Christian public for aid in its good work, and 
intimates that donations will be willingly received by 
the treasurer, Mr. Timothy Hough, of Syracuse. A 
cordial invitation is also extended to Christian people 
to attend at, and to participate in the deliberations of, 
the state convention at Oswego, with the view of assist- 
ing in the work of saving the children to the state. The 
circular is signed by Mr. James H. Kellogg, and other 
members of the convention committee. 


—Fifty-seven delegates have been already appointed 
to represent Pennsylvania at the International Conven- 
tion at Louisville. The following are their names: The 
Rev. Dr. Louis H. Baugher, Gettysburg; Mr. John R. 
Whitney, Philadelphia; the Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt, 
Philadelphia; the Rev. W. A. Dickson, Chambersburg ; 
the Rev. Dr. 8. M. Vernon, Philadelphia; Mr. Ed. 8. 
Wagoner, Mechanicsburg; the Rev. Mosely H. Wil- 
liams, Philadelphia; the Rev. W. R. Moore, Girard ; 
the Hon. H. B. Payne, Wilkes-Barre; the Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Dulles, Philadelphia; Mr.S. W. Edgar, Scranton; 
the Rev. J. A. Flickinger, Shamokin; Mr.S. C. Koonce, 
Clark; the Rev. M. B. DeWitt, McKeesport; Mr. H.R. 
Mosser, New Cumberland; the Rev. J. Hill, Corry; 
Mr. W. L. Woodcock, Altoona; the Rev. Dr. James 
Morrow, Philadelphia; the Rev. S. G. Shannon, Wat- 
sontown; the Rev. L. R. Jones, Mt. Pleasant; Mr. E. L. 
Caswell, Phenixville; the Rev. A. R. Cronce, York; 
Mr. James Grant, Philadelphia; the Rev. J. X. Quig- 
ley, Harrisburg; Mr. John D. Wattles, Philadelphia; 
Mr. H. 8. Boner, Philadelphia; the Rey. Dr. R. A. 
Fink, Johnstown; Mr. William M. Shoemaker, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. C. R. Blackall, Philadelphia; the Rev. 
J. W. Schwartz, Worthington; Mr. K. Allen Lovell, 
Huntingdon; Mr. Eli 8. Reinhold, Mahanoy City; 
Mrs. Mary J. Ball, Lock Haven; the Rev. A. R. Miller 
Muncy; Mr. C. B. Neisley, Mechanicsburg; the Rev. 
Dr. Luther E. Albert, Philadelphia; Mr. W. Wynkoop, 
Newtown; Mr. John Fulton, Johnstown; the Rev. 
William Henry Rice, Philadelphia; Mr. BR, A. Bucher, 





Mechanicsburg; the Rev. F. Fisher, Greensburg; the 
Rev. R. Crittenden, Bellefonte; the Rev. J. Taylor 
Hamilton, Philadelphia; Mr. Joseph Fitzwater, Phoe- 
nixville; Mr. J. ©. Stock, Carlisle; the Rev. C. Q, 
Wright, Philadelphia; Mr. Thomas H. Murray, Clear- 
field: Dr. J. R. Caldwell, New Zamburgh; Mr. Lewis B, 
Silliman, Titusville; Mr. W. T. McKee, Titusville; 
Mr. H. Y. Stitzer, Bellefonte; the Rev. J. W. Boal, 
Allenwood; Mr. H. C. Moore, Lancaster; Mr. W. H. 
Schwartz, Altoona; Miss Anna H. Wogan, York; Mias 
Mattie Grove, York; Mr. M.A. Young, Hollidaysburg, 
Persons desiring to attend this convention will please 
communicate with any member of the State Executive 
Committee, or with Mr. E. Payson Porter, 725 Chestaut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


—After only four years of existence, the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania, has reached a membership of 270, including 
thirty-two officersand teachers. The average attendance 
during the last quarter has been eighty-five per cent; 
and the pastor, the Rev. Dr. M. B. De Witt, writes 
that a teacher’s-meeting and a normal class are main- 
tained with success. 


—Nine kindergarten schools, located in different parts 
of the city, are conducted by the Chicago Free Kinder- 
garten Association. The movement to organize these 
schools only began in 1881, yet it has already assumed 
so large proportions that the number of pupils enrolled 
last year reached the total of 1,114, under the care of 
twenty-two assistant teachers and one head teacher or 
directress. Beside the routine work of the schools, a 
kindergarten normal department has been established, 
and instruction is given to those persons who show evi- 
dence of special ability in kindergarten work. The total 
number of pupils in both the normal classes is thitty- 
two, twenty-six having been rejected because of their 
evident unfitness to become successful kindergarten 
teachers. The Association, moreover, issues cards and 
pamphlets for use in Bible teaching in kindergarten and 
mission schools, and acts everywhere as a strong agency 
forevangelism andtemperance. Its affairs are conducted 
by various committees, including many of the most 
prominent Christian workers of Chicago, and with Mrs, 
Robert D. Fowler as president. Financially it has been 
prosperous, thanks to the generosity of those interested 
in the work it is doing. 

—Here is the way in which one Sunday-school—that of 
the First Presbyterian Church, of Washington—works, 
toward bringing every member of the church and of the 
congregation into the Sunday-school. A circular signed 
by the pastor, the Rev. B. Sunderland, thesuperintendent, 
Mr. John B. Wight, and the members of the session, 
together with a printed list of the classes, officers, and 
teachers, was sent to the members of the congregation, 
on March 31. The letter part of the circular read: 
“We are making an earnest effort to bring into our 
Sundsv-school every member of the church and congre- 
gation who is not prevented from attending by some 
satisfactory reason. Recognizing the truth of the defi- 
nition of our General Assembly that ‘ The Sunday-school 
is the Church assembled, studying and teaching the 
Bible,’ and recognizing, too, our own responsibility in the 
matter we urge you to become a member of our Church- 
school which meets each Sunday morning at half-past 
nine o’clock. We have every facility for conducting a 
Bible school—one of the pleasantest rooms in the city— 
and every convenience. Theschool at present numbers: 
Officers, nine; teachers, twenty-nine; scholars, 264: total, 
302. Of these 264 scholars, only eighty-nine are in any 
way connected with families belonging to our church or 
congregation, while in looking over the new church 
directory no less than 175 names of adults and children 
appear, which, it seems to us, should properly be added 
to our Sunday-school. Hoping to see you there soon, 
we are yours sincerely, etc.” 





PERSONAL 


—Professor Philip Schaff, who, with his accustomed 
diligence, has been at work on more than one literary 


enterprise, will sail for Europe on May 7, for needed 


recuperation. 


—After a very successful temperance campaign in 
England, Mr. Booth, the American gospel temperance 
evangelist, is about to set sail for Australia to conduct a 
similar movement there. 


—Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey are still hard at work in 
London. Through the willing labor of singing at the 


overflow as well as at, the regular meeting, Mr. Sankey, 
so overstrained his throat that he was obliged to rest faq 
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a few days; but, according to the latest 
intelligence, he is again at his post in the 
meetings. 


—Mr,. Matthew Arnold’s depreciatory 


lecture on Emerson evoked, at the time of | 


its delivery, much criticism, both here 
and in England. Mr. Arnold seems to 
have revised his opinions somewhat since 
then, for at a recent lecture in England, 
he declared that Emerson had done the 
most important prose work of the century. 


—One of the oldest and best known of 
the English workers for total abstinence 
has but recently died. Mr. Samuel Bowly, 
the worker to whom reference is made, 
was eighty-two years old at the time of 
his death, which occurred suddenly from 
heart disease; and for more than half a 
century he had been identified with almost 
all of the great social reforms, He was a 
member of the Society of Friends. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition thia week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. ’ 


Book on Treatment of Children free. Hor- 
lick’s Foud Co., Racine, Wisconsin, 
The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book 


mailed free on application to the Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


The Best Washing Compound of the day is 
undoubtedly James Pyle’s Pearline. It cleanses 
the dirtiest and most delicate fabric without 
injury and with little labor. For sale by 
grocers. 














EDUCATIONAL. 


IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE 
ZONES. By Prof. J. E, Noursz, U.8S.N. A nar- 
rative of explorations conducted under American 
auspices in the North and Soutf Polar Seas. Illus- 
trated and accompanied by large circumpolar 
mapsin colors. 500 pp., 8v0, $3.50. 

We have in this volume the work of ascientist and 
scholar,and at the same time a book of thritling Inter- 
est. Itcontains all that the public desire to know con- 
cerning the subject of which it treats, and must be, for 


years to come, regarded as the standard work upon 
A retic affal rs, 


LIFE OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
By E. E. Baown, author of “ Life of Washington,” 

“ Life of Garfield,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 
Aside from the interest attached to the name of the 
subject, it isa gern of unusual merit. It bas also 


the approval of olmes, who bas furnished the 
author with much valuable material. 


THE TRAVELING LA LAW SCHOOL AND 
FAMOUS TRIALS. By BenJaMINn VauGHAaN 
Asport, LL.D. $1.00. 

An excellent book for home reading, especially in 
families where there are boys, as it renders simple 
and clear the foundations of national, state, and town 
government, also the legal regulations of ordinary 
business. A capital book for supplementary reading 


in schools, The fifth volume of the Reading Union 
Library. 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FOR 
GIRLS, By Mary J: 8arrorp, M.D., Professor 
Boston. University,and Mary E. ALLEN, Super- 
intendent Ladies’ and Children's Gymnasium, Bos- 
ton. Extra cloth binding, 16mo, 60 centa, 

An enlightening and stimulating book, written in 


bright, vigorous style, for mothers and daughters, 
with hints for safe eymnastic exercise, 7 


OUR BUSINESS BOYS. What eighty-three busi- 
nes’ men say. By Rev. F. E. Ciagx. 16mo, 
60 cents, 

This crisp little volume embodies tn really practical 
and digestible shape the worldly wisdom of nearly one 
hundred successful business men; it is full of hint and 
impetus of shap and spark, and business firms cannot 
do better for themeelves % than to distribute the little 
hand-book broadcast among their young employees. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW 
AND BEAUTIFUL 
REWARD CARDS. 
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MEDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY 2", YOUXe ME 
Swithin C, Shortlidge, A.M, (Harvard), Prin. 


“W. J. Academy, Bridgeton, N.J. 16 acres; lofty 
rooms; kind home; good table, Pre spacer tor college 
or business, Payment from day of entrance. Spec al 
terms to clergymen, Prin., ‘inne Allen, B.A. (Eng. 

Catalogue 28), giv- 
ELOCUTIO ing full Latee rma! fon: sent FREE. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET I INSTITUTE, 

A Home Schoo! for hag 4: wadies and Children, 

= pag] year begins Sept. h, at 4035 Chestnut St.. 
West Philadelphia, For ie ee Prin., 


THE RIVERSIDE “SCHOOL, 


AUBURNDALE, M 
MISS DELIA T. matte «A 

The special design of this school is to Fh a! girls 
for Wellesley and other colleges. Pupils completing 
the Preparatory Course may enter Wellesley muees 
without ft farthest ee ae all ta | ye ape 'a 
Home School for girls of all ages who do not contem- 
late taking a college course. The number of board- 
ng ~~ is limited to twenty, who are under the . 

= ee me) Early application is 

n. 


“NEW ENGLAND GONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 
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EUROP EDUCATIONAL 


EXCURSIONS 
1884 Combining unequ 


alled advanta 
Send for Dreriptivec Cirevlar, Free, - Register 
_earty. E. TOURJEE, Frankli lin 8q., Bost 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS SHEEP. 


Twelve floral cards, each 3 by 434 inches, with texts 
from Scripture. Single package, by mall, 25 cents; 
five packages, by mail, $1.00. 


GOD IS LOVE. 


Twelve floral cards, each 5 by 3% Inches, with com- 
forting words from Scripture. Single package, by 
mail, 25 cents; five packages, by mail, $1.00. 


EMMANUEL, GOD WITH US. 


Six pictorial cards, each 64% by 4% inches. Scenes 
from the nativity, with suitable texts from Scrip- 
ture on back. Single package, by mail, 30 cents; 
five packages, by mail, $1.20. 

ET 


The American ~ 


Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


Of the TWELVE.APOSTLES. From 
the manuscript recently discovered by the Metropoll- 
tan Bryennios in the Library of the Most Holy Sepul- 
cher in Constantinople. The Greek text and the 
translation printed on opposite pages, with introduc. 
tion and notes. In one handsome Elzevir volume, 
fine cloth, red edges, price 25 cents. 


SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
Ofthe ANCIENT EASTERN WORLD. By Grorexr 
RAWLINSON. Three vols., over 2,000 pages, and 
over 700 illustrations. The best American edition. 
Price reduced from $18.00 to $2.40. Specimen 
pages free. NOT sold by dealers, Books sent for 
examination before payment on evidence of good 
faith. 80-page catalogue free. JOHN B. ALDEN, 
Publisher, 18 Vesey Street, New York. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE For 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 
a@ Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 
122 Chestnut Street, Funatelhie. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


OXFORD MAPS. — 


Asia Miner, with Armenia Syria, Palestine, 
etc. This map, edited by Prof. OsBorn, is the most 
recent and fullest ever published, derived from origi- 
nal material with index of places. Gives full travels 
of Aposties in Asia Minor. Full description and cir- 























THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 
ve Apa Se sah EeieccieNy P= 


culars on application. Size é ft. by 4ft. Price, $5.00, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Select Notes, Cloth, $1.25, 
Sunday School Quarterly. 20c. a year. 
Children’s 8.8. Quarterly. 16c. a year, 
Series. Teachers’ Ed. of each Quar. ss zach. 





Oxford, Ohio. 
Peloubet’s 
Intermediate 8S, 5S. Quart. 20c.a year. 
Pub. by W. A. Wilde & Co., 25 Bromfield 





DORE CALLERY 
Of BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS and Stories. 


- & portrait of Doré. 

i finer edi edition. 3 ease quarto, Beveled 
Sooses fine trys b. clenly ornamented. Price r 
duced from $5. 


The wistvaded cartoons of the most widel 
famous artist of modern times; the most graph 
illustrations of the sublime events and truths of the 
Bible, ever drawn by an artist’s pencil, 

The battles of The Literary Revolution have 
been fought principally in the rat Bam of choice lit- 


erature for the masses, It is proposed to win also for 
—_ the best works of the great masters illustrating 
rature. 


Wonderful Offer. 


Notwithstanding the marvelously. low price, 
I offer the following 4 nts to agents and clubs: 


5, or more, copies, each $1.50. 
10, or more, copies, each $1.25. 
ON CONDITION: First, that the ad- 


dresses of all members of the club’ are sent with the 

orders. Second, That not more than one name in a 

club shall be that of a customer who has previousl 

er books mime. Specimen for club agent, 
50. 


The point of this “ wonderful offer” is, that 
I want new customers, which, as experience proves, 
means permanently increased trade. 


Health by Exercise. 
By GEORGE H. TAYLOR, M.D. Large 12mo, 


long primer type HP pages, with numerous illus- 
trations. Cloth, 50 cents. 

A new enlarged edition of this greatest 
authority on the topics treated. 4 book for both 
woaitng pocate and invalids—adapted to home use as 
well as e skillful physician. What specific exer 
cise is appropriate for specific og a 10w to pre- 
vent, as well as cure, , are the practical ques- 
tions solved. 


“ Blessed, I, is th ho h 
say I, isthe man who ou 


doctor, but more blessed he who can do withou 
To enable my readers to do so has been 
From Author's Preface, 


500,000 Volumes 


CHOICE BOOKS—aescriptive catalogue free. Books 

‘or examination before payment on evidence of pees 

faith. NOT sold by dealers—prices too low. Books by 
® per cent. extra for mailing. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1227. 18 Vesey St., New York. 


PANORAMA of JERUSALEM. 


Engraved from Photographs, in the most accu- 
rate style; this isa photo-lithograph directly from the 
original, and with FULL EXPLANATORY DESCRIPTION 
of the Buildings and bop he geen ma by Prof. OsBoRN 
who surveyed the wall three times, measuring each of 
its 218 — One of these, uncolored, will be sent to 
each teacher of every Sunday-schoo! garchening: th the 
new Osborn & Coleman's Larger Ee protine fa 
until further notice. On plate paper, 284 by 1344 ince 
Colored, 30 cts.; uncolored, 20 cts.—this is the second 
edition, One, uncolored, is sent with each Smaller 
Palestine Map. Full particulars and circulars, address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMP'Y, 


Box 74, OXFORD, OHIO, 


Burning Words of Brilliant Writers 


A Cyclopedia of Quotations from the Reli- 
gious Literature of all Ages, by Josiah H. 
Gilbert, with an Introduction by CHARLEs 
8. Rosinson, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 681 pages, 
printed on toned paper, $3.00. Postpaid to 
any address. 

Bishop Matthew Simpson, D.D., LL.D.: “I hope it 
a byes a wide circulation.” 


Ray Palmer, D.D.: “I have been struck with 

Pa Ml mon beauty, force, and truthfulness exhibited 

in these selections. The range of writers and the 
variety of topics are very wide.” 

The Sunday School Times: “The selections are 

= the quotations chosen for value of thought.” 

ev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.: “* It is the best work of the 


kind yet issued. It lssuperb, The selections are most 
adinirable.” 


Address D. R. NIVER, Albany, N. Y. 


EVERYBODY’S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


OXFORD MAPS 


HE NEW EDITION OF OSBORN & COLE- 

man’s Large Map has been reduced to one-half 
size,—but exactly the's same map otherwise, It has pe 
Panorama of Jerusalem, and the Revised (to 1884 
ble of Distances. This is the best for teachers — the 
library ever published. Price, $3.00, or $3.50 with 
Panorama separate, twice size, on ‘plate paper, oa 
ored—and the Mount of Olives Chromo, from actual 
nature. For full description and circulars of this and 
other maps, send to 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 


SPURGEON says, ‘“ Cruden’s Concordance 
is child’s ey, compared with 
YOUNG'S CONCORDANCE.” Send tor circular 
to publishers. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Deyst., N.Y. 
OR ALL Pedant» Y-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 
American paptiat Publication Societ 
Philadelphia: Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Lous. 
H ENRY A. SUMNER AND COMPANY 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. Send for Catalogue. 
L® TAR Y’S OLD BOOK STORE, Ninth and 
Market Streets. Philadelphia. ae 
ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little 
Folks’ Quarterly of Howard Gannett & Co, 
RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
= 8 1334— BOOK S—Chestnut Street. 
‘THE BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 
send a HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S List. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Puss, PAs 























New S.S. Library Books 


Faith Thurston’s Work - 31.25 
Wild Hyacinths, by Lady Hope - 1.50 
The Way of the Cross, Holt - .60 


Through the Narrows, Everts - 60 
John Ploughman’s Pictures - 15 
Poppies and Pansies, Marshall - 1.50 
Sir Valentine’s Victory, “ - 1.25 
Kathleen, Giberne - . 1.50 
The Parables of Jesus, Wells . 1.50 
His Mother’s Book ~ - 1.00 
The Emperor’s Boys, Thorne . 1.25 
Blind Nettie, Marston - 50 
Nora Clinton, Brodie - 7 1,25 
Marjorie’s Probation, Ranking - 1.25 
The Caged Linnet, Leathes . 1.25 
Alick’s Hero, Shaw - - 1.25 
Wearyholme, Holt . . 1.50 
Miss Prudence, Conklin - . 1.50 
Stephen, M,D., Warner - . 1.75 
Nobody Loves Me, Walton - 50 
Bag of Stories, Warner - . 75 
Jock Halliday, Hardy - =... ae 
How Shall! goto God? Bonar - 40 


A. L. 0, E. Library, New Edition, 16mo, crim- 
son cloth, 50 vols., wooden case, NET, $28 
The Olive Library, 40 large 16mo vols., ina 
neat wooden case, . NET, $25 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 Broadway, ~ New York. 
Send for our NEW S. S. CATALOGUE, 


A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations and Maps Engraved 
Expressly for this Work. 








EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 


Classical Examiner of the University of London, 


There are three books which ought he found in every 
household—the rae? an k nglish Dictionary, and 
a BIBLE DICTLONARY. The necessity of the 
first two is universally admitted; and a moment's con- 
sideration will show the almost’ — importance of 
the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade of 
excellence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible 
readers of our country, though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable; but it is also true that all such 
books ag ag a iously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and 
must be, exceedingly incomplete. ‘The desire, there- 
fore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, embodying the results of the most recent research 
and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been 
deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelli- 
gent Bible readers of our country, and especially have 
many Pastors and Sunday-school ‘teachers urged upon 
publishers the need of such a work. Such, most em- 
phatically, both in compass and merit, is the work 
which the pow now offer to the American public 
in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


Dr. William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 


A book universally admitted, by those most competent 
to judge, to be THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Its Editor and associate 
contributors (thirty-five in “number ) are well known 
as among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our 
time, in both Europe and America, and they have per- 
formed their work with a thoroughness which leaves 
little room for competition or criticism, 

This Pep toun ra, prevered under the direction and 
superintendence of TH himself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and accurate account 
ofevery place and name mentioned in the Bible 
which can possible need explanation, of every ani- 
mal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred 
Writers, and of every custom and article of use 

among Jewish and contemporary nations, to 
which reference is made in the Bible or Apocrypha, 
The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, 
Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 


-here render their aid in determining questions hitherto 


unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of previous 
investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, 
every article belng entirely reliable, and many of them 
the results of the ripest and rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their 
respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit 
of no denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of belief. 

The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography of 
the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It 
contains ever 1,000 pages and 150 illustrations, 
all substantially bound in black cloth. To 55 
this a popular edition the price 
wae) been reduced from $5, and is 

sent, poxtpaid, te any part 
ofthe United States or Canada for 


4a> Agents should write for special terms.-@a 


THE PENN PUBLISHING Co., 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA, 
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The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE, 


The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 


CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 


By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLESTUDY. 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK, 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D, 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMB, 
By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TU-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


* When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Phillip Schaff, and 
George Rawlinson, Bishop ©. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. 
M. ‘thomson, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. 
The Bible and Its Study is a little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday School Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need. [f 
we Were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our Sunday- 
School, if we had to do so at our own expense.— The 
Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The publisher of ‘The Sunday School Times has per- 
forwed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putting forth in handy volume form the series of 
poe published in the Times near the Pesinaing of 

he year. [tisa convenient little pamphiet of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”—The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully r and studied. It contains in sual! compass 
a uiass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recuin- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
ene of God.”—The Christian Journal, Toronto, Can 
a 

“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
acopy of this little work: it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuablelight for further guidance,” — The Observer, 
Bowmanville, Canada, 

* These subjects are all discussed by the mostlearned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in asmal! com- 
pass,a large amount of valuable reading matter.”— 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistunce in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture.”— The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine, 

“It 1s an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion's Herald, 
Boston, Mass, 

“Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 

“A valuable help to the intelligent use of the Bible.” 
— The Morning Star, Dover, N. i 

“Very valuable to the Bible student.”— The Christian 
Advocate, Richmond, Va. 


“A valuable little book.”— The Advance, Chicago, JU- 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single-copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each, Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HOME COMFORTS 


Dealing almost exclusively in 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
SPICES, AND SUGARS, 


we are offering great advantages to 
families. Send for Price List and 
Samples. Please mention this paper. 


JOHN W. STEEN, 
1209 Market Street, Phila. 








FF. the advertisement of MRS. POTTS’ 
N) HANDLE SAD IRONS in next issue. 


QF Do not confound the LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE with the original or 
any mere reprint of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, but remember that it contains every 
word of Chambers’s, with half as many more titles added, on 
American subjects, all under one alphabetical arrangement, 


13,000 PAGES IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES FOR $15.00. 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


A Reprint of 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


WITH 3,500 PAGES OF NEW AND ORIGINAL AMERICAN MATTER ADDED, COVER- 
ING 18,000 SUBJECTS, MAKING IN ALL 


Over 47,000 Distinct Topics, all under one Alphabetical Arrangement.. 
Fifteen Large Octavo Volumes of Nearly 900 Pages Each. 


THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND HANDIEST. 


It contains more matter than any other Encyclopedia. 

The 15 volumes, 94 x64 inches, are easier to hold and handle than those of any other 
Encyclopedia. ‘ 

lt embraces over 47,000 Titles, being a verbatim reprint of the latest London edition of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia (the great merit of which is universally acknowledged), with over 
18,U00 titles added covering American subjects, the whole under one alphabetical arrangement, 

Its type is large and clear, and its binding handsome and durable. 

It is Cheaper than any other Encyclopzedia. 








PRICES: 
GU is boi ee wld Be ee he ks ne BOe Ae Oe 
BEATE FOUR ise tc out eh eee 2 22.50 
SMSSh OF LATE. ee bb we ewes 25.00 


EKach Set put up in a Neat Box. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


The LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE is a verbatim reprint of Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia with its supplements. But as it could scarcely be expected that an Encyclopedia, edited 
and published for a foreign market, would give as nuch prominence to American subjects as 
would make it valuable to the American reading public, the Publisher has added over 18,000 
titles on distinctly American topics, arranging the whole under a single alphabet. ‘The total 
number of topics is now over 47,000. 

The American Additions are especially full in the departments of Biography, Geography, 
History, Natural History, and General and Applied Sciences. 

The titles of articles from Chambers’s Encyclopedia, either from the main work or from the 
Supplement, are printed in bold-faced type—amERiIca, ‘The titles of the American additions, 
whether of new topics or of enlargements of the vld, are printed in plain capitals—AMERICA. 

The labor of consultation will be much reduced by the catch-words in bold-faced type at the 
top of the page, being the first and last titles of the pages which face each other ; and by the full 
title-words on the back of the volume, being the first and last titles contained therein. 








The word ante refers to Chambers’s Encyclopedia, as represented in this issue. Whenever 
the word (ante) follows a title in the American additions, it indicates that the article is an 
enlargement of one under the same title in Chambers’s Encyclopedia—usually to be found 
immediately preceding. 





An idea of its value and importance is apparent from a glance over the 
following brief list of topics selected from the 47,000 upon which this work treats 
with unsurpassed fullness and accuracy. Reference to any subject is easy, as an 
alphabetical arrangement is followed throughout. 


Continents, a Kingdoms, Republics, States, Cities, Races, Tribes, Physiology, 
Anatomy, Disease, Medicine, Surgery, Hygiene, Dietetics, Oceans, Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, 
Natural Wonders, Volcanoes, Deserts, Gems, Metals, Coal, 


Comprehensive Legal and Commercial Dictionary. 

Food, Spices, Drinks, Army, Arms, Electricity, Chemistry, Astronomy, Engineering, 
Botany, Zoology, Ornithology, Ichthyology, Geology, Geography, Mineralogy, Meteorology, 
Finance, Law, Citizenship, Property, Merchandise, Shipping, luventions. 

Eminent Men, Patriots, Statesmen, Warriors, Scientists, Inventors, Industrial Arts, Manu- 
factures, Navy, Wars aud Buttles, Social Aflairs, National Affairs, international Affairs, Bibli- 
ography, Literature, Art, Music, Drama, Historians, Poets, Authors, Philosophers, Christiauity, 


sociology. 
Vast Biographical and Classical Dictionary. 

Fdueation, Institutions, Painting, Sculpture, Discovery,.Travel, Kings, Queens, Mythology, 
Educators, Fortifications, Architecture, Ship Building, Printing, Coats-of-Arms, Seals, eralicy, 
Wool, Mining, Animals, Birds, Insects, Fishes, Serpeuts. 

Lives and Deeds of Eminent Mem 

Reptiles, Trees, Grasses, Plants, Flowers, Herbs, Anesthetics, Autispasmodics, Narcotics, 


Disinfectants, Antiseptics, Embalming, Poisons, Antidotes, Emetics, Tonics, Alteratves, 
Ailment, Light, Heat. 


Dictionary of Medical and Hygienic Sciences. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The “ Library of Universal Knowledge” seems to | especially to American readers. For all practical 
meet the popular need. The additions by the | purposes, it is among the very best Encyclopwdias 





American editors supply just what was required to 
adapt the old standard Encyclopedia to the wants of | 
American families.— The Advance, Chicago, D1. 

One of the most comprehensive Encyclo las 
extant. The volumes make a handsome and desir- 
able library in themselves, a library, too, that comes 
within reach of a very moderate purse.—Jnierior 
Chicago, Ill. 

A few dollars will purchase a good library. We 
pronounce them the best books for the money that 
ever came to our notice.— The Watchman, Boston. 


It isa matter of wonder how such books, in firm 
binding with good paper and good type, can be 
offered at such a price.— The Standard, Chicago, Ill. 

We have heretofore given generous notices of this 
work, because we believe we are doing a favor to 
our readers in so doing.—Herald, Utica, Ohio. 

They are well printed and bound. Their form is 
vastly more convenient than the usual unwieldly 
quarto or octavo, and their price is cheap beyond 
all precedent in book-making.—Sunday Capital, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

It has been prepared with the greatest diligence 
and skill, and the literary graces which have been 
lavished upon it makes its longer articles pleasant 
as well as thoroughly instructive and trustworthy 
studies. Nothing seems to have been omitted, and 
especially in the scientific, biographical, and his- 
torical articles, everything is brought up to the very 
latest date. Chambers’s, in fact, is the cheapest, the 
most complete, and in all senses the best Encyclo- 
pedia.— Saturday Night, Cincinnati, 1880. 

The character of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia is too 








well known to need commendation here, and the 
American additions very greatly enhance its value, 


PENN PUBLISHING C0., 802 


sublished. It is a marvel of cheapness, a whole 
ibrary in itself.—Methudist Recorder, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

One has only to glance through one of the volumes 
to see how varied and valuable is the materiai 
which the American editors have added. There is 
certainly no reason why any family should be with- 
out an Encyclopedia, when a work containing such 
an amount of information as this can be obtained 
for so small a cost.—Journal, Boston, Mass. 

They evidently have been prepared with care, and 
their articles seem to contain the latest facts up to 
the time of going to press. Their low price and their 
comprehensive and scholarly value will renderthem 
widely popular.—Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

In order to show its excellence even over the 
famed English Encyclopzdia,it may be mentioned 


| that while it contains some 29,000 titles on general 


subjects, the Americag publishers in this issue have 
added some 18,000 more, bearing on American topics, 
besides enlarging and improving those of the other 
work. Thusitstands almost unique in literature, 
and justifies in the infinity of the matters treated its 
claim to really represent universal knowledge. Ten 
years ago this work, though ina vastly inferior form, 


entire 15 volumes, with all the improvements made 
since, and down to the latest possible date, may be 
had for $15. And when it is remembered that each 
volume contains nearly a thousand pages, the true 
magnitude and character of the work may be more 
nearly comprehended.— Times, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It is a work of immense value, a companion that 
answers every question and asks none, and it is an 
exceedingly interesting work for general reading as 
well as for reference.— The Courant, Hartford. 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





SNODGRASS, MURRAY & CO. 


Invite attention to their anrivaled stock of 


LADIES’ CLOTHS 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
STOCKINETTE JACKETS, 
SPRING MANTLES, 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
JERSEY JACKETS, 
SPRING SACQUES, 


AND TO THEIR 


FINE WOOLENS FOR GENTLEMEN 


Fine Coatings, 


Spring Trouserings, 
New Suitings, 


Spring Overcoatings. 
Samples by mail, when requested, 


SNODGRASS, Murray & Co., 


THS-RE * 


MARKET AND NINTH STS., PHILADELPHIA, 





The Inside Track. 


Our position as woolen buy- 
ers is unique. There is no 
other large house in the land 
that, so far as the general mar- 
ket is concerned, can put wool- 
ens so far out of sight as Oak 
Hall. Hence bargains seek us, 
and we often buy great lots of 
goods that must be forced, but 
which the mill-owners dare not 
sell on open market without 
ruining their trade. This makes 
your opportunity and is just 
why Oak Hall can never be 
undersold, and is yenerally out 


‘of sight of competitors in sup- 


plying the best clothing for the 
least money. We have been 
buying thousands of pieces in 
that way during the past four 
months. The results—a _ mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of clothing 
and cloths for men and boys— 
are ready for you on Oak Hall 
counters, 


Wanamaker & Brown, 
Oak Hall, 


S. E. corner Sixth and Market’ 





EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCKIBE FOR 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S 
FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Nearly one thousand engravings, illustrating the 
new things in every department of fashien, 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Four pages of new music, in most cases original, 
either vocai or instrumental, 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together with 
descriptions aud engravings to show what they 
look like. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Vuluable origina) articles, mostly tllnstrated, on 
subjects that treat of Lhe adornment of bed nrg 
the beautifying of home, and the newest things in 
art neediework,. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Instructions bow the distant consumer can shop as 
satisfactorily and as economically as residents of 
the city. 


) | Price, 50 cents per year; specimen copies, 15 cents: 
could not have been purchased under $50. Now the | 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


EIGHTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILA. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday Schoo! Times. 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. _ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
at the followin 





Published weekly 
rates, which wenayee heeotae 1 





From 1 to 4 copies, one osanie .. $2.00 each, 
5 to 9 coples................ As Be 
“  Wto Is copies... —_< 


” 


I GT I issih cicheesiapeie\ioehenieioees 1,00 “ 

Three or aix months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming aclub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual reases of the members, or th a package to 
yne wddress, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The popees for a club should all go to one 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from = 
eset and others in the same school get th 

‘om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the formin - 
club, but each school should have its own clu oat 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as af mye od ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 

ue: papers for a club, whether going In a mage te 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 


club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 


The yellow label on each paper sent to singte (nes pes 
subscribers shows up to what date the Fo ge 
paidfor, If the publisher does not by tha ose vecetet 
arequesat from the subacriber that Ue paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it. Fne paper wilt, 
however, be stopped at any time thereaster, f the sub 
seriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time thit he has veceived it. The papers for a club will 

stopped at once on the of panne of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the sume is received. 

Suheoriptioes will be received fot any portion ofa 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one te 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other = 
son than the one who sent the previous subseriptio 

such person will o lige. the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscri for takes the place of the one 
BOPMOSM LAS YORE DY .2..000560cccesseresesssereree. cresceee 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smalier schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. it provides that when 
the entire force of teachers tn any school és leas than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
ooremnanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 

must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
umber of copies ordered must not be leas than the 

Jinumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
ofthe te number, may be subscribed for at the 
same Teachers belonging to the same household 
ac anented on ONE in making such a statement % 

number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers In a school, two of whom 
lo’ to one household, “— three ‘to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An enirecery cannot be given to one who forms a 
club ov this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all theteachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough Mee of me 2 pages is de- 
sired than can be had h receiv specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks ~ Fo at the rate of eight cents 


py. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
Pighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
essrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
Py B. C., will send The American Sund ool 
Brian! for oy auniiin repaid. The oor wi Ge be 
sold by ‘all the principal Dovedenters, pr oe twopence, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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n een cents. 
his being OUR ONE HUNDRE 
Garden: ‘and rm. Toall 4d yh TE 


ll give credit for that amount. S dass 


“(QARDENERS’ COMPAmON.” 


1764 seeD 1884 CATALOGUE. 


10 ¢ NTS, The most complete and briliiantiy embellished Seed Catalogue ever pub- 
The artide on Market 


t Gardening under Glass is worth twenty times 
DTH XEAR, we publish this Ornate Guide for 
N CENTS in stamps, we mail a copy, and on orders for 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 21 and 23 South Sixth St., 


Branch Store: Delaware Avenue and Arch 8t., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 





Beautiful SUMMER FLOWERING 


$ The most beautiful and 
easy grown among the 
4 Summer Flowering KulbsaretheGlox- 


minia, and Tuberous Kooted 
af, Begonia. They be € 
planted out in a she 
+ > tion OF grown ax pot pla 
LE (tloxinina ord Pe ———— 
8 Gloxinias avd 2 goni- 
y as for #1. of different and poo 
colors, Mailed free. Dreer's Gar- 
fen Calendar for 1884, offering the 
best Vegetable and Flower 4, 
Bulbs, Piants and Garden Requisites, mailed free. 
HENRY A. DREEKR, 714 Chestnut St, Philada. 


FREE BY MAIL. 


12 Geraniums for - 

12 Roses for - - - - - bey on 

12 Carnations for - - - $1.00 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue of thousands 

of other plants to select from. 


A. GIDDINGS, Danville, tl. 


T® TYBERQSE -pOUPle PEARL 


bulbs by mai/ to any adi with fu PLANT rs 
blooming, on so any et Ibe or 4 for 2c. 
Single va ariety same pa The following 
gent safely by mail to any P. O. on recei oe TS 
Carnation Pinks (monthly). a fine asso i. 
Hardy Sco‘ch or Sweet May Pinks« 12 best none ° 
Carnation Pinks, new an nice veeseteo eoneehs 1. 
Geraniums, Zonale, 
Secs. French Hy As 
V. ustra E ieeortesiee ye Casal ogue FR 
‘HAN. T. * 
AND 


ARR, Avondnte, Chester Co., Pa, 
FRUIT, SHADE 
S oexaenras “TREES 
GREAT VARIETY. 
LES 3): RRTES, 
Rs. ber 
LUN 
c HERRIES, 


And all varieties of trees that are kept in a first- 
class nursery. All trees guaranteed true to name. 
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Addresa mg i "i. AU ORA, 
URPEE'S SEEDS /°(.°%, 
B for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., Philadelphia 


f DOUBLE HARPOON 


HAVEORK| 








[ore in the oe a 
iocwect senmnres oom Mawel Acie 6. Pa. 
ENGINES. “T BEST IS IEDC SAWMILLS, 
‘Horse Powers THRESHERS Clover Hullers 


teall sections.) Writef IDus. 
een to The Aniinaan & TAY fe One o Manateld Obie 
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Wark reserving, 
CORSETS 


The only perfect Ming Corset approved 
* by the wearer ana er physician. 
The only Corset made that can be returned 
by its purchaser after three weeks wear, if not found 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 


in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices. 

Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. Beware of 
worthless imitations. None genuine unless it has Balls 
wame on the box. 

CHICACO equecy 6O-, Chicago, Ill. 





- FOY, HARMON & ©0., New Raves, Conn. 











MOTHERS™s= CHILDREN 


Should buy at once 


FERRIS’ PATENT 


BRACE WAIST, 


Combining the best Misses’ 
Waist and the Beat Brace in 
one. Ask your merebantfor 

them, Price by mail @1.50, 
Also fallline of CORDED 
WAISTS for all ages, in- 
gases tosadulty Send for 
roulars, 


FERRIS BROS,. BI White Street. New-York. 














Round Shouldered | 











Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corsets, 
Are the acknowledqed etandard of Europes and 


America, ‘ihe Coraline with which they aro 
boned is su lity 


ior to Whalebone both ind 
ba 4 comfo' 


¢ Health and Nursing Corsets shown 
anore, e, have eee betere the tao for ten years, 
with constantly increasing salcs. 
The Health Corset gives a lady the best form 
of any Corset ever made, and at thesame time it ia 
easy, Nexible and very durable, 


The Coraline, Flexible Hip, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all very popular styles, elthcr 
of which is sure to give acon. 


Price from $1 up. 
For SaLt BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 
Avold all imitations, Ds sure our nae 
ts on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
853 BROADWAY NEW YORE. 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


get Brainerd and Armstrone’s factory ends called 
Waste’? Kmbroidery—sold at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
akeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG Co, 


w38 Market ¢.. Philadelphi 
tao, Ino. 408 A Baoapway, ew vou 


ast iss Silke i ey HS ch 

















BATH OF BEAUTY. 


JNFANTILE and BIRTH HUMORS, Milk- 
Crust, Scalled Head, Eczemas, and every ? form of 
ltching, Scal and Pimply Affections of the Skin and 
Scalp with Loss of Hair, demand at all times the 
cleansing, purifying, and beautify ing properties ofthe 
CuticuraSoap. Absolutely Pure. Anexquisite Toilet, 
Bath, and Nurse ry Sanative, redolent with flower 
odors and soothing balsams.' For Rough, ¢ chapped, 
and Oily Skin, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is - 
uitely superior to all other soaps. Sold ev erywhere. 
Price, 25 cents. Potter Drug & Chemical Co., Boston. 
Send for * How to Preserve and Beautify the Skin.” 











Notably the most nutritious beef- reparation 
ever offered to the public. The medical 
profession throughout the world pro- 
nounces it such. 

WILLIAM HARKNESS, F.C.S.L., Analytical 
Chemist to the British Government, says of it: 
“It is one of the most perfect foods T have ever 
examined,” 

WM. M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 

ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


General Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This porous plaster is 

absolutely the best ever 

made, combining tho 

virtues of hops with PLASTER 
balsams and cx- 

tracts. Its power to relieve is Fate’ than that ofall 

others. Crick inthe Back and Neck, Pain in the Side 


or Limbs, Stiff Joints and Muscles, Kidney Troubles 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sore Chest, Affections of 
the Heartand Liver, andall pains orachesinany part 
are speedily relieved by the Hop Plaster. aap T: 


it. Prico 25 cents or five for $1. ra 
LAM Ee eed on redo met of price. Sold by 
BACK | .55or% 

— Proprietors, Boston, Mass, — 
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fammock alld, 


cgists and country stores, 


















CAN BE USE 
ANYWHERE. 
I. OR PORCH. 
3 *S3LANIW N3L 
agaxoVvd GNVG 
' e€704 ¥O ‘dN L 








2 FROM RABY TO GRANDPA. 

' Bb sescrirv, errr cre yy 

Thel RA Lt some Awnin: us e to any 

Sitiom thus affording perfect #' shade atall times. The 
the best and the pee 2 


can 
e Price complete with Hammock 
a) proval toany pointin in the United 
00. 


For sale 


E. C. COOK & 


% dealers. 


Sahoare 
r Cat 
BRO., Chicago, litinoie. 
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sae ela BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


For Business, Exercise and Pleasure 
— New Tlustrated (36 page) Cata- 
WS: » logue sent for 3-cent stamp. 

THE POPE M’P’G CO., 
596 Washington St., Boston, aa 
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rt sa cian: |: 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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THE WAY OF THE WORD. 
(James Jeffrey Roche in The Independent. ] 


The hands of the King are soft and fair; 
They never knew labor’s stain. 

The hands of the Robber redly wear 
The bloody brand of Cain. 

But the hands of the Man are hard and scarred 
With the scars of toil and pain. 


The slaves of Pilate have washed his hands 
As white as a king’s may be. 

Barabbas with wrists unfettered stands, 
For the world has made him free; 

But thy palms toil-worn by nails are torn, 
O Christ, on Calvary! 





ROSES FROM THE TALMUD. 


(From The Chicago Current.] 


The roses in the Talmudic garden are 
the tales and legends that give color and 
beauty to the abstract legal definitions 
and discussions—the parables which light- 
en the otherwise grave and severe nurra- 
tive, and bring home the truth to the 
popular mind in so clear and convincing 
away. Let us culla few of these roses— 
a few fresh varieties which will probably 
be new to the general reader. 

A king had in his garden a yawning pit 
of great magnitude. One day he hireda 
number of workmen to fill it up. Some 
went to the sides of the pit, and as they 
saw its depth they exclaimed: ‘* How is it 
possible to fill it!” And they gave up 
the work in despair. But the otherssaid: 
“What matters it how deep it is!) We 
are engaged for the day and are happy to 
have something todo. Letus be faithful 
in our duty, and we will fill the pit as soon 
as we possibly can.” Let no man say: 
‘How immeasurable is the divine law, it 
is deeper than the sea, how many statutes 
to periorm, how can we carry them out!” 
God says to man, thou art engaged by the 
day, do the work which thou canst, and 
think of naught else. 

Rabbi Johanan went out walking with 
some friends, and crossing a field he stop- 
ped, and, pointing toa beautiful vineyard, 
said, “ This was mine, and I sold it for the 
poor, 80 that I might devote myself wholly 
tostudy.” Going further, she pointed to a 
spacious field: “This too,” he exclaimed, 

‘once was mine! but I sold it, so as to 
have no other care than my holy studies.” 
A few minutes’ walk brought them to an- 
other fieid : “This was my last possession,” 
he said, “but I gave it up,-so that I might 
have no other thought than the study of 
the law.” His friends, saddened at his 
words, replied: “Whathastthou preserved 
for thy old age?” “Are you anxious on 
that account? ’ said he smiling. ‘“ W hy, 
I have resigned things which are given us 
only for a tew «days, for a possession that 
will last much longer.” 

Once a sage met the prophet Elijah in 
the crowded market-place, and iull of 
curiosity he asked Elijah who of all the 
bustling throng would besaved. “None,” 
rejoined the prophet slowly. “ What,” 
replied the sage; “no one of all these peo- 
ple?” Atthis moment, two men entered 
the street, and mingled with the crowd. 
They seemed in humble circumstances, 
and no one noticed them or bade them 
greeting. “These will be saved,” said the 
prophet. The sage, advancing reverently 
towards them, said: “ Will you kindly tell 
me whatis your occupation in life? What 
are your virtues? What are your deeds?” 
“Virtues, deeds?” they replied. “In 
truth you must be confusing us with some- 
body else. Weare poor people and live 
by the work of our hands. Ouronly merit 
is that we have merry hearts. When we 
meet one who is sad, we strive to chase 
away his sorrow. When we learn of two 
who are enmity, we step in and seek to 
make peace. This is our life-work.’ 

Such area few of the roses ar 
the garden of the Talmud, and Midrash, 
whose fragrance is for all time. Their 
ethical beauty and moral suggestiveness 
gain with the years. They formed the 
nursery lore of Hebrew children, and upon 
them a heroic andsturdy nation was nour- 
ished. The ethics of the Talmud gave the 
Jew such moral sturdiness and st rength 
that Heine was perfectly justified in the 
remark: “I see now, the Greeks wereonly 
beautiful youth, but the Jews were always 
men, powerful, unbending men.” 


$s IMPROVED ROOT BEER. Pack- 

age, 2 Makes 6 gallons ofa delicious, 

spark! ng, and wholesome beverage, 

Sold oe all se Ses or sent by mail on receipt of 25c. 


Helaware Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PAINE’S, BOSTON, MASS. 
_Send_ for Price and New Photographs. 


~ CHURCH 


PARLOR A BAXTERC.SWAN 
NITURE 244S..7"4 aSr. 
A BY # i j 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Ss. S. BANNERS. 
R. GEISLER, 
127 Clinton eee (W. 8th "St.), N. Y. 


ne te OWELLING 


FINISHED In BRONZE anv POL- 
ISHED BRASS, COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
IN uSE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. Phila 


Sunday-School 
BANNERS 


Send to J. & R. LAMB, 58 Ca Onre 
mine St., New York; for circular, free, by mail 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


Fi t Grud f Ch h_ Bel 
The Fines rude o a urc gils. 



























IN a 
GOLD. 














Greatest Experience, ~ WF: 
Illustrated Catalogue 
CLINTON H. tom | BELL ‘COMPANY, 
Vs Ne Ee 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | 





Be}\s of Pure Copper and Tin for or Charepet 
aacle Tee Fire —— 


io, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Ciesleastl, O. 


MENEELY & COMrANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably known to the public since 
i826. Church, Cha el, School, | ire Alarm 
and other bells; Chimes and Pcala 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clecks, &c.. &c. Prices and cata- 
logues sent free. Address 

H. MCSHANE & Co., *Baltimore, Ma. 




















RETAIL CARPET BUYERS 


Can save 9) 
such LOW P 


r cent. on their purchases by selectin 
ICES. Although the variety is still arge, the number of pieces is daily grow- 


from the patterns we are closing out at 


ing less. The SPECIAL BARGAINS consist of 


WILTONS, at $1.70. 


VELVETS, at $1.30. 


Best 5-Frame BODY BRUSSELS, at $1.15 and $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS (market value, $1), at 80c. 
All-Wool Extra Super INGRAINS, at 75c. and 65c. 

We have also a complete assortment of NEW and ELEGANT DESIGNS in all grades of 


CARPETING, MATTINGS, etc., at the Lowest Market Price. 


our careful and prompt attention. 


J, & J, DOBSO 


Mail orders have 


anufacturers, 809, 811 and 


813. Chestnut St., Philad’a. 














THE UNION TRUST CO., 611 AND 613 CHESTNUT S 


Authorized Capital.............0......0...... $ mage xd U UR le RE 3 ES $500,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Ass 
shone or in connection with an individusl ap 
es charge of the 


on, eoniver. 
intee. 





"Gusrdinn, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Committee, 


of absentees and non-residents, collects and remits income promptly, and 


r 
cogerare faithfully the gut! es OF every trust and agency known to the law. 


Burg 
elegant chrome steel. 


-proof Sares and Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at $5 to $60 per annum, in their new and 


E AND BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, protected by improved Time Locks. 


Wills kept in vaults without charge. 


wey, and Stocks, Platé, and all valuable securities, kept, under guarantee, at moderate charges. 


sts and other a) proved securities for sale. 


JAME ES LO esident. 


HI 
MAHLON Ss. Broil ORES, Treasurer sn DIRECTORS De 


W. J. Nead, 
Jas. 5. Martin, 
= Hayes Agnew, M.D., 


James 
Alfred 8. bathets, 
Allison White, 


Charles P. Turner. M.D., . H. Houston, 
William 8. ice, eres Reading 
qonn Monroe, Theodor C, Engel, 
Jos. I Jacob Naylor, 


Thos. R. ation, Samuel Riddle, 


oney received on deposit at interest. 
STER CLYMER, Vice-President. 
. PATTERSON. Trust Officer. 


= Patterson, | ‘Te 8. Doty, Mifflin- 
George W. Reily, Har-| 
risburg; town Monaghan, West 
. Simpson Africa. Hant- Chester 
‘ingd ion w. i. Davis, Doyles- 
Hiester (ly ymer, Reading ;/ town 
Henry 8. Eckert, —— sw Cooper, Allen- 








WS THAT 


ORRIS, ve 
fine Steel. and wood Eng gravings. 
& CO., St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago. Ill; 





OR TRUT NO LIFE 


of over 1,100 euthors. By Rev. 
Pages. 


er 
For circulars address J. H. CHA tare 
or Atlanta, Ga. Intelligent, oom nts Wanted. 


ow So The Brightest 

“ym and Choicest Selec- 
FAsthor with biographies 
P. Linn. Introduc- 


ns from 


Profusely Iilustraced w 





A BOON IN CANVASSING. TERMS 


FREE, JAMES H, Earwe,Boston, 


AGE NTS WANTED. Piymourn Lap Boarp. 
44 T. E. CHASE & Co., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


“4 GENTS WANTED for the Robbins Washer. Ex- | 
ceHent pay. Bissell M’ 'f'g Co., 20 Vesey St., N. ¥. 


B% _ 











K Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. | 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 


IT PAYS >i sell our Rubber PrintingStamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mitten & Co.. Cleveland, O. 








e great J. F. & B. Commentary is sold by 8.8 
y 4 > Hartford, Conn. Agents wanted, 


Men and Women Agents. James E. 
Wanted WHITNEY, Nursery ian, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED 8° 10 successful Book Agentsto c 2 rate 
ARD BROS., Pubs., Pane 

















Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Rome. Barometers, 

hic Outfits for Amateurs. 
& Dace successors to R. & J. 
ice Li ist free to any address. 


PERA GLASSES 
, Photograp 


Wn H. or alin 
Beck, Philad’a. male 








MAGIC Li! Ceategee rie 

; ei) GAN, Mba 
Hayward’ scommentes wine, s nfermented. 
Reduced, Address J. P. Y iareerd, Ashby. Masa 








DUPLEX STUDY LAMP. 
ae 


Sine to va enablin 








man . 
ers, 8 Lamp complete ll be shi you by 


EXWARD-MILLER & CO.™ss2DEN, cons, 


NJUSTABLE 
AIR ecto Ferity 
FOI tness. 














bi 
= ining 


11.Cirenlar ant Rroadwav.New 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Tocer ought to have it om sale. Ask him for it 
D.S. D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 
9) DORKING ELE fRIC 

1. L. CRAGING CO., SOAP, 116 


Street Ehiladelphia, offer to give whee —— 
class sheet m: and vegal, gratis, W 


igne’ and v Fite for 


d stamp 








as General Agents & train others. 

to $2,500 ayear. HUB 
ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 
sent free, ee Mother. Home, and 
Heaven, Pleases everybody. 

sold. $150 monthly. K. B.TREAaT, Publisher, New York. 


AGENTS are offered 50 per cent. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sale 


for this k anywhere. 1016 pages; 500 illustrations. 
One agent made $137.50 in 6days. For full peeSeulots, 
dress J. 8. Ogilvie & Co... Publishers, 31 Rose St., -Y. 





Lucrative, Permanent, 
ond Healthy. $75 to 
0 per month to 


who are willing to w ore x particulars, ad- 
dress WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester. N.Y. 








F XCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER 


lls rapidly. Pays s. 50,000 sold. 
Kents wanted, C. isavttioe Sam ye 
free. ° ‘8088, Galieh, Mich., Sole Manuf’ 


HE COMPLETE HOME. ofci ested 


~~ a. se a bindings.—New illustrations 
| = oll ells at 3 gotten up. Same low price. 
Adapted to yr len = t vat aN Agents doing big work. 
EXCELLENT TERMS. ndsomest prospectus ever oo 
Apply ne now. BRAD! DLEY, aosunboon & Co., 6 North 
Philadelphia, Pa. Also other grand new books. and Bi ty 
___Men of successful experi- 


WANTED. —""ence in seliin pound books 


for cash, to take crates of anew religious book and 
manage "the sale in different sections. One agent 
reports the sale of 56 copies the first 63g days. One 26 
the first 27 calls in a strange town. a. 263 sales 
in four successive weeks. Small ca nal ecessary 

Address CASSELL & COMPA Limited. 
$22 Broadway, ee York. 


IAMOND DYES 


Are the Best D og Ever Made. 
DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
pf sTodkinas, CARPET RACS, RIB: 
a 7 BAN Ss, or = °c or —— 


32 FAST AND DURABLE COLORS. 


| EACH PACKAGE WILL COLOR ONE TO FOUR LBS, OF GOODS, 
— for — . DYES, and take no other, 

















pare with them for Brilliancy, Dura. 

wai. Simplicity ax and Economy. Sold by all 
merchants, = send us 10 cents and an. oer wanted 
colored eumpiee anda ik of direc- 


+ post-paid. 
tions sent fora 2 pote 
WELLS & RICHALDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Cold Paint. Silver Paint. 


popronze Paint. Artists’ Black 
Dag 





Fancy ets, voamen, Lamps 
all Kindso f ornamental work. a to 
eet att @ package 


aaa i RidaARDso N O0., Burlington, Vt 

SAMP AMPLES iin 1 Glace Substitute, 
ve Pallas Ee 

Reorine % Se, Phila., Pa, 





126,000 


discount to sell | 


Policy holders in The Travelers can rely on its 
| $7,435; 000 of assets, not on the chance of an assessment. 


arms For Fruit, Opzin. send aoe. = 
"Maryland Fe salt water, eo 
| Catalogue free. Ister & MEEKINe. Cambr dge, Ma. 


SAVE. ONE- HALF the penal cost ‘of ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE by becominga 
Member of the United cece Matual Accident 
Association 3:20 and 3:22 Broapway, New York. 


E 
MONEY LOANED 
pat ps St. a, te: lendee 


7 ot ‘PER ANI Ee 
serv RANE ane Co 
— oe. the. be bert oF Feterencon 

nce to for 
COCHRAN & NEWPORT, 1, St. , Paul, 1, Minn, 
INVESTORS ©: 


Should confer with the 


‘WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


La te enon Kansas, First Morteage Real Es- 
tate Loans paid in New Yerk. Abseotute Satis- 
faction GUARA ANTEED, For reltabulty , consult 
, Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. “Awrence, 
| Kan. Security Large. Interest sreuietly paid. 
Send you~ ilet, with testimonials,sam ple forms,etc. 

| F.M. — Pres. | N. F. Hart, {5 . Perkins, Sec’ 

| I. T. Warne, V. Pres.j} Auditor. Cc. W. Gillett, "Treas 


























jane vas oe 
os TEN LANDS Sree one 
— s the - p - ony This 
{ every ha lesve of the Stanly: ind sll a 
the ae spat WSs 4 satu Ti 











TA 


The Travelers, of Hartford, Conn., guarantees to pay } 
Ny the amount written en your policy y, not what your 
ellow- membe rs choose to pay not r exéeeding tt that. — 














FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York | 


Sunnis $_CANDIE ra a 
we 








Paw aie A 








HE Great Organ Patent Case 

contested in the courts for 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ. 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musical public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent free by the manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- 
ing styles. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Bratrixzsoro, Vr. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


IMPROVED 


UPRICHTPIANOS 


Entire iron frames, to which the strings are 
directly attached by metal fastenings, securing 

1. Best quality of tone, which is very musical and 
refined; free from the tubbiness which is common. 

2. Greater durability and freedom from Hability to 
get out of order; adaptation to trying positions and 
climates. 

3%. Increased capacity to stand in tune; will not 
require tuning one-quarter as often as pianos on the 
old system. 

Having tested this new system of construction for 
two years and proved its advantages, this Company 
are now increasing their manufacture of pianos, and 
offer them to the public generally. Every piano of 
their make will illustrate that supreme excellence 
which has always characterized their Organs, and 
won for them highest award at every great 
world’s exhibition for sixteen years. 

Illustrated and descriptive Catalogues of 
Pianos and Organs, free. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO 
CO., 14 Tremont 8t., Boston ; 46 East Mth St. (Union 
Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HOOK ncoio HASTINGS, 


N, MASS., 
Builders of the yt yp ee in Peon Temple, 
Boston; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music 
Cincinnati; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia ; and of over 1,200 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new sly aed of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 
$1,000, and u ards. 
rust Ic C MMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and a. 
are invited to apply to us direct for all ‘information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and Rey mney furnished on application, 
Second-hand Organs for sale at ‘at low prices, 


5 Octaves a eects Reeds, 

pe Ovens 
L Lusetul Stems” Attractive 
Walnut Case. (2 Sent on 
1) days’ trink Lone 4 
Tilugtrated Catal 
full information, ree, 
PATTE N, Drawer 12,Bridgeport,Ot. 


J. J. HEPPE, 828 Arch Street, 
PIANOS and ORGANS, 


ALL BEST MAKES. CASH OR ON TIME. 


KNABE PIANOFORTES 


| Unequalled in Tone, Touch, W emer Dura- 
| bility. WILLIAM KNABE & CO., d 206 West 
Baltimore St., Baltimore, 112 ith awe 44 N.Y. 


M A Cc i Cc LAEIE RS na WANZE Ps 












































= T.B.Hagstoz & Co, 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 

\ [Successors to Monean & Heaptr.) 

“> PORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY and WATCHES, 
=| MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 





pen ge aga Philadelphia, Pa. 
AND NOT 
R OUT. 


SOI D by Watchmakers. By mail, 25c. Siroulegs 
free, J. 3. BIRCH & CO. ,38 ‘Dey Bu. ¥ 

He ATLANTIC TEA COM PANY,  cbbare. 

"TMase ., offer spec ial inducements for tea chest orders. 





“In » enna goods, c or in , making ‘inquiry concerning 

anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 

publisher, aa well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
| saw the aduertitemant in The sunday School Timea, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[April 19, 1884. 








ALMOST READY. 





OUR NEW SONG BOOK 


OYFUL LAYS. 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


By Rev. Rospert Lowry aND’ W. Howarpb DOoOaAne. 


Here is a book that needs.no apology for being. 








“ Of making many books there is no end,”—never will be, never should be. 


A superAbundance in the grain market 


does not argue that all the fields lie fallow. There is always a demand for good cereals, and there is always a place for a good book. The best of songs show signs of wear 


from constant use. 


We must renew our material or lose our efficiency. A book that is both new and good is sure to find a welcome. 


longest practical use in the Sunday-school, we offer Joyful Lays. 


It is easy to forage among foreign authors and produce a book which costs nothing for material. 


As just the book for the largest and 


We carefully examine original manuscripts, study their adaptedness 


to the end in view, purchase such as have real merit, cover them with our copyright, and offer them to the public as the best productions of native composers who know the 


wants of native Sunday-schools. 


No expense has been spared to incorporate the most valuable material in Joyful Lays. 


Among young people, the chief factor in music is melody. Compositions that challenge a professional musician with their abrupt chords and harsh harmonies, fail to 


excite interest or enthusiasm among children. 


tively useless in the Sunday-school. 


fathers. 


While books made up of wrenching progressions and technical intricacies are valuable for private libraries, they are compara- 
A book whose tunes are of such character as to make the song service a constant delight, and not a compulsory exercise, is Joyful Lays. 
Mystic and supersensual hymns of the medieval type do not furnish wholesome pabulum for immature minds. 

Modern hymnody will hold its own with that of the dead ages. We get the best of it in the Sunday-school. 


The virtue of hymn writing did not die with the 
Hymns of high concept and faultless diction, together 


with hymns expressing common thoughts in the common language of children, all intelligible, and all evangelical, will be found in Joyful Lays. 


Other things being equal, that book is to be preferred which shows due respect for the English language. 


Singers with 


absence of monstrosities in punctuation, syllabication, and orthography, in the pages of Joyful Lays. 
The superintendent who makes himself familiar with this book, will always find a hymn pr to the topic of a given Sunday. The actual needs of the Sunday- 
school are steadily kept i in mind in Joyful Lays. 


Every page is of practical value. 


Even the preface page, usually meaningless, is utilized to some good purpose. 


scholarly tastes will be pleased with the 


There is no wastage in Joyful Lays. 


The inside of the book is filled from end to end with rich things, while the ouéside is a charming illumination designed by the best artists. You cannot go astray with 


Joyful Lays. 


s 
JOYFUL LAYS has 192 pages, toned paper, artistic cover, and is sold at the old popular price, $30 per 100 copies. 





A copy, in paper covers, for examination, sent on 


receipt of 25 cents. Any number of copies of specimen pages sent for use of committees in search of a new Sunday-schoolymusic book. JOYFUL LAYS may be 
ordered through any bookseller or music dealer. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 E. Ninth Street, New York. 








8t Randolph Street, Chicago. 





GEORGE D. NEWHALL CO., aaa Ohio. 


aa” When | writing, Please st state that you saw ’ ate advertisement in The Sunday School Times. “Ga 








New Music Books 


FOR PARLOR OR CHURCH ORGAN, 
Compiled and arranged by Albert W. Berg. 


3 volumes, each, boards, $2.00; cloth, $2.50, 

New collections of the most desirable music for all 
occasions of the church, and also adapted for home 
use, For either church or parlor organ, with or with- 
out pedals. The contents of the above works form 
one of the finest libraries of organ music yet published. 


PENELOPE. 
Comic Operetta, in One Act, by Frank ©. Walker. 


The plot is very onan, and the music bright, in- 
apiriting, and enjoyable. Penelo is inexpensive to 
produce, ver. ? fy ective, and within the dramatic and 
musical ability of all. ‘Full libretto, stage directions, 
costumes, ete. Price, $1.00. Specimen copy, 75 cents, 
postpaid.” 


LITTLE LAYS FOR LADS AND LASSES. 
By WADE WHIPPLE, 


A most unique and charming collection of songs for 
children—not the old nursery rhymes, but an entirely 
iginal set of words and mveaic, Zien le childlike, and 
refined. Price, in boards, 75 cents; in cloth, $1.00, 
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WILLIAM A. Pi POND & CO., 
2 Union Square, - 


New York. 











WE HAVE PUBLISHED A MAP OF 
Paul's Third Missionary Journey. 


(Also showing Route of Second Journey.) 
PRINTED IN COLORS. 

Size;45x 60 inches. - - Price, by mail, $1.00. 

PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providence, R. |. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE COLORED DESIGNS. 


% INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


eA SANS ON THE WITH LANDS 





1867 


Hatch sfoote, 


¢B ankers. 
Xe NewYork. 


Buy and Sell all issues of U, 8. 
Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 






ORTGAG HAVE NEVER 
ST A DOLLAR OF P PRINCIPAL OR INTER- 
EST ON ANY LOAN MA HER 
Coupon notes and mo: a > wien 4 your name 
and sent to you. _Interes' + yng = me and sent 
to you free of each year. 


KNOWN | AND RECOMMENDED 
“~~ S bgstness and clare so Nain ese oA 
LOANS” DURING NINE 4 vi 









Margin; Interest allowed on REFERENCES ey as 
Seales Desirable Investment a te. President Hutgers Col- 
Securities on hand, a list of EV. WM A. PATTEN. Kiieston NA oo 
which we furnish on applica- Hor EM UrLIEF Manchester, N. H. 


Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 
Dr. JNO K. BUCKL KLYN, Mystic ‘Brides, Conn, 
at ae ee New York. 


wtih my cect, ote 

ease 

cular ~~ isi atommtion. n. Felurences, URTTERS 
OMERS, and a New Map of 

pools a a gt on application. Mention this 


‘Wiss, E.P.GATES eaixn fonariontns 
SPECIAL REQUEST TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS! 


I claim my new rang *GosPEL Lieut,” to be with- 
out a superior (17 76 pp.) Send 35 cts. (stamps). If not 
approved, return Stamps returned, Superin- 
tendents, send ~ Fa a3 and receive leaflets free. 
edition now in press. ess 


tion. Personal attention given 
to correspondence which we in- 
vite. 











NEW AUTOTYPE 
P or 


ROSA BONHEUR’S 
LATEST PICTURE, 
“Sheep at Pasture.” 

“HAYMAKING,” 
“THE HARVEST- 
ER’S DINNER,” by 
JULIEN DUPRE; new. 


















Test and Best Book for Sunday 
Sunes ls ~ hy the yO Is BRIM FULL OF GEMs. 





THE | FikeSIDE FRIEND PUB. C Eo epringticld, Ohio. 





WANTED AGE at once to an pe authentic 

and complete life of Wendell Hips, by 
Geo. Lowell Austin. The people | are salting for it. 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 





“A DEWY MORN- 


EMMA PITT, 





ING.” “MARSH Baltimore, Md. 
| LANDS,” and other] Care of D. H. Carroll, D,D. ’ 
novelties. PAINTINGS. MIRRORS. _- *o 


All the ROGERS GROUPS. 
EXQUISITE PICTURE FRAMES. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


dress C. E. su ree Wayne, Indiana. 





omg SELECT ANTHEMS 


THE NEW BOOK 


NEW Fer Choirs, Choral Societies, and 
Conventions, 


BOOK IS NOW READY! ; 
‘ane beg es, in beautiful and clear 
hoticest Gems From the best 
pn R and Foreign Com rs, Suited 
to all occasions, and full of good things 
FOR for every Choir or Choral § id tt 
has few equals and no superior: 
Price, in boards, $1.50; $15.00 per dozen, 
Send $1.25 for single specimen copy, and 
examine SELECT ANTHEMS thoroughly. 
CHOIRS si 
MUSICAL HERALD COMPANY, 

‘ Franklin Square, J Boston, M 
EXAMINE IT, "SUPERINTENDENTS ! 
The New Sunday-school Song Book 
By George F. Root and C. C. Case, 

Everything in the book is the “ choicest of 
the choice,” 35 cts. each by mail, post-paid ; 
$3.60 a dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 
Specimen pages free. Published by 

JOHN CHURCH &-CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D 
Ladies Stamping for 
EMBROIDERY, with our 
ING PATTERNS for K 





&e. 

fabric or material and can _be 

used ahundred times over. TEN 

full sized working Patterns of 

Flowers, Corners, Borders, Scol- 

lops, Braid Strips, outline fig- 

ures, &c., also your own initial 

letters for handkerchiefs, hat 
s, &c., with Powder, req 

and directions for working, all 

for 60 cents, t-paid. 

Book of 100 Designs for Em- 
broidery, Braiding, &c., 25 cts. 
Our “Book, anual o 
Needlework, is a complete 
instructor in Kensington, Ara- 
sene and all other branches of 
Embroidery, ig = Tattin 

| § Crocheting, Making, &c. 

35 ots; Four for $1, -All the 

above for $1. Patten Pub. 
Co., 47 relay St., N.¥e 


as BEST WRITING PAPER 











. < 
FOR SALE, 22, copic, <fQH, AS COURS 


CARDS esos ta asnsent | 
SL Gu It WGQOPENOUGHT ' WhtTINS PAPER CO. 






uT| PUT UP IN NEAT BOXES 
aS STANDA 







=| al 


ONERS 








The Sunday School Times intends to [a SS a IT “Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


publisher will refund subscribers any money that they lose th: 








